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PREFACE 


The  subject  of  the  following  Poem  is,  properly,  the 
Improvement  of  Mankind ;  its  object  being,  to  give  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  im- 
provement, than  is  perhaps  generally  possessed  ;  to  show 
of  what  it  rightly  consists, — its  true  elements,  and  the  con- 
dition to  which  it  may  and  probably  will  elevate  our 
race.  Thus,  naturally,  by  making  the  subject  familiar  and 
plain  to  the  minds  of  men,  bright  hopes  may  be  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  many,  hitherto  indifferent,  and  a  desire 
awakened  to  help  on  the  advance  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  machinery  of  the  poem  has  been  taken  principally 
from  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  the  theology 
of  Zoroaster,  a  brief  delineation  of  which  celebrated 
system  is  thus  given  by  Gibbon,  in  his  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  :" — 

"  The  great  and  fundamental  article  of  the  system,  was 
the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  two  principles ;  a  bold  and 
injudicious  attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  with  the  attri- 


iv 

butes  of  a  beneficent  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
The  first  and  original  Being,  in  whom  or  by  whom  the 
universe  exists,  is  denominated  in  the  writings  of  Zoro- 
aster, Time  without  bounds ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  infinite  substance  seems  rather  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  than  a  real  object  endowed  with 
self-consciousness  or  possessed  of  moral  perfections. 
From  either  the  blind,  or  the  intelligent  operation  of  this 
infinite  Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an  affinity  with 
the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  secondary  but  active 
principles  of  the  universe,  were  from  all  eternity  produc- 
ed, Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of  them  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  creation,  but  each  disposed  by  his  invariable 
nature,  to  exercise  them  with  different  designs.  The 
wise  benevolence  of  Ormusd  formed  man  capable  of  vir- 
tue, and  abundantly  provided  his  fairhabitation  with  the 
materials  of  happiness.  By  his  vigilant  providence,  the 
motion  of  the  plants,  the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
temperate  mixture  of  the  elements,  are  preserved.  But 
the  malice  of  Ahriman  has  long  since  pierced  Ormusd' s 
egg;  or,  in  other  words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of  his 
works.  Since  that  fatal  irruption,  the  most  minute  ar- 
ticles of  good  and  ill  are  intimately  intermingled  and 
agitated  together ;  the  rankest  poisons  spring  up  amidst 
the  most  salutary  plants  ;  deluges,  earthquakes  and  con- 
flagrations attest  the  conflict  of  Nature,  and  the  little 
world  of  man  is  perpetually  shaken  by  vice  and  misfor- 
tune. While  the  rest  of  human  kind  are  led  away  captive 


in  the  chains  of  their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful  Persian 
alone  reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and 
protector,  Ormusd,  and  fights  under  his  banner  of  light, 
in  the  full  confidence,  that  he  shall,  in  the  last  day,  share 
the  glory  of  his  triumph.  At  that  decisive  period,  the  en- 
lightened wisdom  of  goodness  will  render  the  power  of 
Ormusd  superior  to  the  furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ah- 
riman  and  his  followers,  disarmed  and  subdued,  will  sink 
into  their  native  darkness  ;  and  virtue  will  maintain  the 
eternal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  universe. 

"  The  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly  comprehended 
by  foreigners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater  number  of  his 
disciples ;  but  the  most  careless  observers  were  struck 
with  the  philosophic  simplicity  of  the  Persian  worship. 
■  That  people,'  says  Herodotus,  '  reject  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, of  altars  and  of  statues,  and  smile  at  the  folly  of 
those  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods  are  sprung  from, 
or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human  nature.  The  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains  are  the  places  chosen  for  sacrifices. 
— Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal  worship;  the 
supreme  God  who  fills  the  wide  circuit  of  Heaven,  is  the 
object  to  whom  they  are  addressed.'  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  polytheist,  he  accuses  them  of 
adoring  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  the  Winds,  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  But  the  Persians  of  every  age  have  denied  the 
charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal  conduct  which  might 
appear  to  give  a  color  to  it.  The  elements,  and  more 
particularly  Fire,  Light,  and  the  Sun,  whom  they  call 


Mithra,  were  the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  be- 
cause they  considered  them  as  the  purest  symbols,  the 
noblest  productions,  and  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the 
Divine  Power  and  Nature.'' 

The  above  is  the  account  that  Gibbon  gives  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Persia,  the  faith  of  the  Magians.  From  thence 
the  Poem  takes  its  principal  machinery.  The  author, 
however,  has  confined  himself  to  its  peculiar  doctrines 
only  so  far  as  served  the  purposes  of  the  work,  and  has 
varied  or  departed  from  them  wherever  his  convenience 
required. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  system,  the  existence  of 
the  two  beings,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  the  Spirit  of  Good- 
ness and  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  has  been  adopted,  and  they 
are  introduced  as  the  principal  persons  in  the  drama. — 
In  addition,  the  principles  of  Truth,  or  Knowledge,  Lib- 
erty, Temperance,  Love,  &c,  which  are  considered  the 
essential  elements  of  all  true  improvement,  are  repre- 
sented as  active  Spirits,  followers  of  Ormusd,  and  as  con- 
tending with  the  opposite  evil  principles  of  Despotism, 
Intemperance,  Superstition,  &c,  also  represented  as 
Spirits,  fighting  under  the  lead  of  Ahriman.  The  remain- 
ing persons  are  men,  women,  &c,  through  whom  it  was 
found  more  possible  to  express  the  natural  and  actual 
sentiments  and  actions  of  mankind  in  the  various  scenes 
of  the  work. 

The  action  of  the  drama  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
course  of  modern   Improvement,  and   reaches  back   to 


about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  dawn  of  the  present  advancement  of 
the  world.  The  reader  will  accordingly  carry  his  mind 
back  to  that  period  whenever  the  scope  of  the  work 
seems  to  require  it,  and  particularly  in  the  reading  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  scenes  of  the  third  act,  From 
thence  the  action  of  the  drama  proceeds  down  to  the 
present,  and  onward  into  the  future,  according  to  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly literary  composition,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  or 
the  principal  business  of  the  author ;  but  that  while  chief- 
ly engaged  in  occupations  and  studies  widely  different, 
he  has  simply  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time,  and 
that  at  irregular  intervals,  to  the  composition  of  this,  his 
first  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  fugitive  pieces)  and 
probably  his  last  work  of  the  kind, 
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DlfcAMATIS     PERSONJE. 

Ormusd.     The  Spirit  of  Goodness. 

Ahriman.     The  Spirit  of  Evil. 

Truth,  ") 

Liberty, 

Love,  }  Spirits,  followers  of  Ormusd. 

Tempers 

Industry 

Superstition, 

Intemperance,  }  Spirits,  followers  of  Ahriman. 

Despotism,  &c. 

Men,  "Women,  and  Children. 


3.ANCE,      J 
RY,  &C.    j 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 


Ormusd,  (Solus.)  How  beautiful  is  earth !  in  all  its  parts, 
How  perfect  each  proportion  and  how  fair ! — 
Hill,  dale,  and  plain,  with  flowing  stream  and  shade 
Of  arching  grove  ;  with  scent  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
And  song  of  breeze  and  brook  to  living  notes 
Attuned — harmonious,  yet  how  various! 
Ocean  and  continent,  majestic  contrast ! 
The  rolling  day,  with  its  sweet  change  of  light 
And  dark — th'  imperial  sun,  and  his  fair  mate 
The  gentle  queen  of  night,  throned  'mid  her  stars — 
1 


OR, 

The  flying  seasons,  swift-winged,  as  they  pass, 

Scattering  successive  blessings  over  earth — 

And  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  glancing  round — 

The  catches  of  glad  music,  voicing  forth 

The  joy  of  Nature's  spirit  to  the  ear — 

How  glorious  the  vast  variety, 

And  in  their  sweet  accord  most  beautiful — 

Each  change  a  newer  grace,  each  difference 

Another  note  in  the  wide  harmony — 

Fit  residence  for  angels,  spirits  blest, 

Who  to  its  full  perfections  might  unite 

Virtue  and  goodness,  and  thus  make  it  Heaven  ; 

For  Heaven  is  but  of  goodness  the  abode, 

Where  evil  comes  not — exile  foul — and  love, 

The  sunlight  of  the  skies,  sheds  round  its  beams  ; 

Virtue  is  happiness,  and  where'er  found, 

There  breathes  the  air  of  Heaven.    And  such  was  earth 

In  its  first  infancy,  when  man  walked  forth, 

Fresh  moulded  from  my  hand,  in  innocence 

And  joy — his  soul  unto  the  harmony 

Of  nature  sweet  attuned — midst  the  glad  Hours 

He  sped,  joyous — in  every  change  of  light 

And  dark,  sunshine  and  storm,  finding  delight ; 

Till  Ahriman,  dark  spirit,  envious 

Of  my  supremacy  and  human  bliss, 

Broke  from  his  realms  of  night,  with  all  his  train, 

Vices  and  miseries,  upon  the  earth — 

Him,  supreme  in  misery  as  in  evil, 

Fierce  rage  devoured,  to  know  of  happiness 

In  man,  to  him  denied;  for  harshly  grate 

The  tones  of  joy  upon  the  ear  of  torture — 

Pride,  too,  that  builds  upon  another's  fall, 

Prompted  to  add  earth  to  his  tyranny ; 
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But  most  at  me  his  malice  aimed  the  blow, 

His  foe  of  old  and  victor,  and  with  guile 

Refined  of  hell,  sought  foul  revenge  on  man, 

My  offspring,  chief  delight  of  all  my  works, 

In  whose  fall  to  humble  me,  his  Maker — 

But  not  eterne  his  triumph,  soon  to  end 

In  utter  ruin  and  banishment  from  earth — 

Right  is  essential  power,  by  destiny 

Ordained  through  all  its  wide  dominions,  on 

Resistless  sweeping,  through  eternity ; 

While  evil  in  its  path  opposed,  or  soon 

Or  late  falls  crushed  before  it. — Thus  his  rage 

Unto  my  might  must  yield,  and  baffled  fly 

Back  to  his  native  realms  of  endless  night — 

Yet  better  thus  for  him,  reft  of  the  power 

Of  ill — evil  is  ever  misery, 

And  its  continuance  but  multiplies 

The  woe.     Restraint  were  mercy  then,  at  least, 

'Twere  safety  from  that  fiercest  foe — himself; 

And  his. own  evil,  fatal  to  others, 

Worse  unto  itself.     Buried  in  the  deep 

Infinite  void,  with  naught  on  which  to  act, 

His  malice  needs  must  stop  and  of  itself 

In  empty  impotency  cease  to  be — 

Thus  evil,  dark  intruder,  banished  hence 

With  misery,  its  twin  of  Hell,  again 

Will  Nature  smile  in  youth  and  health  renewed, 

And  love  and  joy  dance  hand  in  hand  o'er  earth. 

Quick,  then,  I'll  send  the  lightnings  out  through  space, 

My  deep-voiced  heralds  forth  to  summons  here 

My  chiefest  Spirits,  Powers  of  light,  advanced 

In  rank  and  worth  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Heaven — 

Whate'er  of  great  and  good,  Heaven  may  attempt — 


4  ormusd's  triumph;  or, 

That  here  in  council  they  may  learn  my  will, 

And  each  his  several  part  may  know,  Captains 

In  the  high  enterprise  ;  and  firm  resolved 

On  proud  achievement,  with  united  force 

And  discipline,  with  lightnings  armed  and  flames, 

Deep-bellowing  thunder,  wage  unceasing  war, 

Till  victory  yield  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

{Lightnings  at  a  distance,  with  thunder.) 


SCENE   II. 

(Enter  the  Spirit  of  Love. ); 

Love.     This  is  the  spot,  but  not  a  spirit  here ; 
My  eager  haste  has  thus  outstripped  their  speed — 
I'll  wait  their  coming.     Full  around  the  earth 
In  merry  rivalry  with  the  joyous  morn 
I've  chased  the  sun,  that  as  the  dark-browed  night 
Fled  'fore  his  beams,  thus  from  the  face  of  day, 
"With  the  retreating  shades,  might  I  expel 
Envy  and  Hate — dark  spirits — fit  alone 
To  dwell  with  night ;  and  as  the  merry  voice 
Of  morn  fell  startling  on  the  ear  of  sleep, 
Thus  earth  might  wake  at  once  to  light  and  love — 
"With  sweetest  influences  have  I  tracked 
My  path,  as  Zephyr  flies  upon  the  air, 
Flinging  his  spices.— With  the  rosy  light 
I  mixed  my  being,  filling  earth  and  air — 
The  birds  sang  love,  and  grove  and  brook  replied, 
And  Nature  glowing  smiled,  soft  thrilled  with  joy, 
As  breathed  in  sunny  kisses  through  her  frame 
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My  spirit  stole.     All  things  do  joy  in  love 
Save  only  man — his  heart  the  den  where  hate 
And  envy  lurk — with  passions  dark  and  fierce 
I  hold  divided  empire  there,  which  else 
Might  be,  how  blest,  th'  abode  of  love  and  joy. 

(Enter  Mirth.) 

Mirth.     All  hail,  sweet  Love ;  blest  is  the  hour  when 
Love 
And  Mirth  are  met.     But  stop,  what  means  thy  look1? 
There's  melancholy  on  thy  gentle  brow : 
What  woe  of  earth,  sweet  spirit !  dost  thou  mourn'? 
For  love  can  know  no  sorrow  of  its  own. 
And  only  grieves  for  others.     All  too  pure 
For  misery's  gross  touch  thy  nature,  formed 
Of  light  and  joy  essential. 

Love.  True,  fair  Mirth, 

I  thought  of  earth  and  man,  and  hence  was  sad ; 
But  from  thy  smile  must  melancholy  flee. 
And  yonder  come  our  fellow  spirits.     See 
Above  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  winged 
With  star  beams  woven,  where  they  fly — how  fair 
Their  silvery  forms,  like  mists  of  light  afar  1 
But  lo  !  now  here — how  swift — hail,  spirits  ! 

(Enter  Truth,  Liberty,  and  other  good  Spirits.) 

Mirth.     Hold  now,  sweet  Love  !  'tis  mine  to  play  the 
host 
And  give  the  welcome — now's  my  time  of  sway — 
Mirth  rules  the  hour,  when  happy  spirits  meet — 
The  armed  conscience  and  grim  fears  that  haunt 
1* 
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The  guilty  soul,  do  fright  light-hearted  mirth — 
But  none  are  here  whom  conscience  can  appal, 
All  happy  Virtues,  ever  pure  and  blest; 
Then  merry  be,  fair  spirits,  gay  the  hour, 
And  song  and  dance  shall  steal  the  moments  'way — 
Let  stooping  Care  uplift  its  smoothed  front, 
And  melt  to  flowing  smiles  its  icy  frowns — - 
While  with  our  sport  we'll  shake  the  arched  sky, 
And  make  its  vaults  ring  with  loud  revelry. 

Liberty.     Ha  !  well,  bright  Mirth,  we'll  have  a  merry 
hour. 
Hark  to  the  billows  of  the  deep-voiced  sea, 
Dancing  to  their  owa  music  ;  while  in  song 
And  step  accordant,  Zephyr  lends  his  aid, 
Let's  to  their  numbers  dance  a  measure  round, 
Here  on  the  paved  azure  of  the  sky — 
Or  shall  we  follow,  where  the  night  has  fled, 
And,  linking  with  the  bright-eyed  stars  in  sport, 
Chase  from  their  gentle  mistress,  the  fair  moon, 
Her  seated  melancholy.     Let's  begin  ; 
Here,  on  this  spot,,  we'll  try  a  measure  first, 
Then  elsewhere  go,  as  fancy  leads  the  way. 

Truth.     But  gently,  spirits !  higher  claims  demand 
Your  moments  now.     Let  sport,  deferred,  e'er  wait, 
Its  laughing  dimples  changed  to  lines  of  thought, 
When  duty  calls  to  council  or  bold  deed. — 
First  let  us,  then,  remember  our  high  charge 
By  Ormusd  given  ;  through  his  grace  advanced, 
Th'  associates  of  his  Providence,  to  guard 
This  smiling  world,  from  Chaos  won  of  old. — 
How  then  he  gave  to  us,  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
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Deep  grove  and  stream,  to  hover  day  and  night, 

Scattering  thick  blessings  round,  and  watchful  lest, 

Some  dire  advantage  gained  by  Ahriman, 

Through  sudden  force  or  guile,  on  man  he  wreak 

His  malice,  bound  in  chains  and  hopeless  woe, 

And  to  his  liege,  old  Chaos — for  evil  e'er 

Is  vassal  unto  ruin — back  restore 

Earth's  lovely  sphere.     How  oft  we've  met  the  foe 

And  his  thick  legions,  banded  in  the  air, 

Or  in  deep  glen  and  thicket  prowling  low, 

When  to  his  rage  and  vengeance  quick  opposed 

Celestial  arms  and  courage,  we  have  beat 

Him  back  defeated,,  and  each  black  intent 

Have  turned  upon  himself,  with  double  shame 

And  fierce  despair.     In  gentle  converse,  then, 

Let's  pass  the  hour,  to  learn  of  what  success 

Achieved  or  mishap  fallen  either  may  tell, 

That  thus  each  others  strength  or  weakness  known, 

We  best  may  tell  where  to  extend  or  whence 

To  challenge  aid. 

Love.  And,  spirits  f  we  will  strive 

Fair  projects  to  devise  of  good  to  man ; 
To  beautify  the  earth,  that  happiness 
May  better  love  to  linger  there — whatever 
Is  evil  to  remove,  and  free  instead 
Each  willing  virtue — his  peculiar  joys 
To  scatter  round.     But  hark  !  the  thunder  calls  : 
How  loud  its  voice  bounds  echoing  through  the  sky. 

Liberty.    'Tis  Ormusd's  messenger,  the  lightning,  sent 
To  call  us  to  his  presence.     See  the  flash 
Of  its  bright  pinions  waving,  where  afar 
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It  sounds  its  trump. — There's  some  new  enterprise 

Afoot  in  Heaven,  that  needs  our  aid.     Quick,  then, 

Unto  his  summons,  let  us  haste  to  learn 

His  will,  obedient ;  whether  to  wage 

On  earth  redoubled  war  'gainst  Ahriman, 

Or  off  in  space,  exploring  through  the  deep, 

Find  some  new  world,  where  evil  ne'er  may  come, 

And  form  it  fair  and  perfect,  that  in  joys 

Uninterrupt  blest  creatures  there  may  dwell. 

Yes,  Spirit  of  all  Good  !  Omnipotent 

And  all-pervading  Being  !  low  to  thee 

"We  bow — our  Lord  and  Author ;  for  from  thee 

"We  are — from  thee  our  several  virtues  sprung — 

Finite  in  us,  in  Thee  how  infinite  ! 

We  but  the  effluence  of  thy  bright  excess — 

Lofty  and  good  Thou  art,  and  from  thy  brow 

Light,  as  in  golden  locks,  floats  over  space — 

Unto  His  sway  e'en  Liberty  may  bow 

And  still  be  free — of  choice,  needless  all  force, 

Will  reason  yield  unto  his  will,  and  pay 

Its  homage,  token  not  of  servile  fear, 

But  mark  of  love  and  generous  reverence, 

Due  to  a  higher  virtue  than  its  own, 

Wisdom  supreme  and  goodness  infinite. 


(Exeunt.) 


SCENE   III. 


(Sunrise  on  a  Jiigli  Mil.    A  Persian  priest,  alone,  adoring 
the  Sun.) 

Priest.     How  glad  the  welcome  Nature  sends  to  greet 
The  Sun's  approach  !     Joy  sparkles  in  her  face, 
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And  sweet  her  voice  ascends  from  breeze  and  brook 

And  bird,  to  hail  him,  as,  'mid  clouds  on  clouds — 

His  arch  triumphal  piled  above  his  path — 

He  comes  exulting.     Glorious  orb  !  in  power 

Like  to  a  god  thou  art.     Thou  comest  forth 

Planting  thy  footsteps  on  the  glowing  hills, 

And  night  flies  pale  before  thee  :  and  alike 

In  goodness  as  in  power.     Nature  with  smiles 

Repays  thy  glance  of  love,  and  every  flower 

Opens  its  bosom  to  thy  coming. 

Emblem  of  Him,  th'  Infinite  in  power 

And  goodness,  the  Soul  of  universal  light, 

Whose  glory,  inaccessible  to  eye 

Material,  yet  fills  immensity  : 

Ethereal  lustre,  spiritual  beam, 

To  sense  of  earth  invisible,  but  such 

As  spirits,  pure  intelligences,  love 

And  ever  gaze  upon.     Oh  !  that  such  light 

"Would  dawn  upon  our  world,  and  with  thy  beams, 

Oh  Sun,  infused,  impart  a  double  day — 

Light  to  the  soul  as  to  the  outer  eye — 

And  night  and  evil  banished  quite  from  earth, 

As  'twas  of  old,  ere  Ahriman  with  clouds 

And  darkness  overshadowed  earth  and  man, 

And  hid  the  heavenly  ray  from  his  dimmed  vision  ; 

Then,  Falsehood,  pierced  each  dark  disguise,  would  fly 

To  blackest  shades  for  covert,  and  fair  Truth, 

Her  loveliness  in  light  transparent  robed, 

Would  win  back  man  to  peace  and  pleasantness. 

And  shall  such  golden  age  nerer  come  again  % 

Nor  man  regain  the  height  from  which  he  fell  ] 

Then  why  these  upward  longing  thoughts,  the  sparks 

Of  primal  virtue  unextinct,  that  rise, 
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Like  star  beams  in  the  night,  upon  our  souls, 

Kindling  high  hopes  of  happier  destiny  ] 

Great  Spirit  of  all  Good  !  Thou,  from  the  mouths 

Of  holy  men  and  sages,  oft  of  old 

Hast  promised  to  thy  worshippers,  that  thou 

Would'st  visit  earth  and  re-assert  thy  throne 

And  old  domain,  and  panoplied  in  light, 

With  flames  and  lightnings  tenfold  terrible, 

Drive  from  his  usurped  empire  Ahriman, 

With  all  his  hosts,  vices  and  miseries, 

Far  from  the  earth,  'mid  endless  night  and  woe — 

Long  have  thy  followers  waited  thy  approach, 

With  hopes  still  bright'ning  as  the  ages  rolled, 

And  on  the  dewy  hill-top  bowing  low, 

In  every  blushing  morn  and  rising  sun, 

Have  looked  to  see  thy  coming — the  glad  dawn 

Full  glowing  in  thy  presence.     But  ah  I  still 

We  wait  thy  lingering  slow — Great  Spirit '  yet 

How  long? 

(A  voice  heard,  as  from  the  Sun.) 
Mortal,  the  day  approaches. 

Priest.  Ha! 

A  voice  of  air  !  some  spirit  hovers  near 
And  mocks  my  prayer  with  tones  of  music,  borne 
As  from  the  far-off  sun.     But  lo  !  the  orb  ! 
How  fierce  its  brilliancy !     It  lightens  up 
With  an  intenser  brightness — flash  on  flash 
Bursts  forth,  and  round  it  gathers  deep  a  blaze 
In  tenfold  glory  hiding  it.     Beautiful ! 
My  soul  warms  in  its  lustre — but  lo  !  calm 
And  clearer  now  the  rolling  splendors  grow, 
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And  in  their  depth  of  light  a  form  appears 

Of  majesty — in  shape  and  bearing  marked 

Omnipotent.     Brightness  unspeakable, 

Yet  dim  unto  the  sense  material 

Its  spirit  radiance.      Glorious  Being  ! 

The  voice — 'twas  He — Spirit  of  light  and  goodness  ! 

The  Spirit.     Mortal !    thy  voice    came   up   into   the 
Heavens, 
For  there's  in  pure  and  earnest  zeal  virtue 
To  reach  its  end  resistless — and  I  heardj 
Rejoicing.     Prayer  like  thine  deserves  reply 
Even  from  Heaven ;  then  list,  while  I  unfold 
Of  earth  and  man  the  coming  destiny. 
All  things  were  made  for  happiness  and  love — 
To  be  and  to  make  happy  is  the  end 
For  which,  to  man  and  nature,  life  was  given — 
For  this  the  rose  sips  nightly  of  the  dew, 
Then  scatters  it  in  fragrance  to  the  morn ; 
For  this  the  song-bird  to  the  list'ning  grove 
Pours  forth  the  lay  it  loves.     And  thus  with  man 
In  his  first  origin,  for  happiness 

And  virtue  formed,  with  thoughts,  affections,  powers, 
That  to  themselves  and  to  the  externe  world 
Kept  sweetest  music.     Good  itself,  his  soul 
Found  good  in  all  things,  and  by  wisdom  taught 
And  inward  harmony  made  blest  accord 
With  every  change  of  nature.     But  untuned 
His  spirit  now  ;  to  notes  discordant  jarred 
Of  strife,  and  envy  harsh,  and  tones  of  woe, 
And  turned  to  uses  vile,  low  appetites 
And  passions  wild,  those  powers,  fallen  to  be, 
Ah !  how  unlike  their  native  high  employ — 
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The  ministers  of  vice  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  will  of  Fate — th'  eternal  Power — 

Before  whose  throne,  with  clouds  and  darkness  wrapt, 

Deep-seated  central  in  the  vast  abyss, 

Spirits  of  good  and  ill  submissive  bow. 

Thence,  Ahriman  has  power  for  a  time 

O'er  earth,  to  mar  its  beauty  and  its  joy, 

And  foil  each  gracious  purpose  of  my  love — 

But  yet  not  lost  is  man,  though  lowly  fallen  : 

Not  passed  as  yet  his  glory  all  away  : 

Still  imaged  like  his  Maker,  though  obscured 

The  bright  resemblance,  scarred  and  worn  by  sin 

And  sorrow — there  the  lines  of  deathless  beauty 

Linger  yet ;  and  still  he  holds  each  prime 

Essential  virtue,  each  original  power, 

The  elements  of  beauty  and  of  bliss, 

From  whence  anew,  wrought  into  harmony, 

His  nature  from  its  ruin  might  arise, 

And  yet  again  resume  its  earlier  joy 

And  native  excellence.     Let  but  the  soul, 

From  prejudice  and  dark  oppression  freed. 

In  its  strong  energies,  with  Liberty 

Walk  forth,  to  reason's  voice  only  submiss — 

Let  rosy  Temp'rance  its  sweet  influence  lend, 

T'  expel  each  foul  excess,  disease  and  pain, 

And  in  pure  vigor  every  power  preserve — 

Then  let  bright  Knowledge  smiling  to  the  mind 

Ope  its  wide  realms,  its  beauty  and  its  wealth, 

And  with  the  soul  let  Truth  and  Love  e'er  walk, 

Linked  in  sweet  fellowship  :  then  man  again 

Were  blest,  as  erst,  and  earth  were  Paradise; 

Then  would  each  power,  its  native  virtues  wrought, 

Open  new  springs  of  joy  within  the  soul, 
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And  blessing  others,  doubly  blessed  himself, 
"Would  he  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his  being. 
Such  destiny  is  man's :  and  Ahriman's, 
Befitting  fate,  when,  gathered  o'er  his  head, 
Thunders  of  wrath  shall  fall  to  crush  him  writhing; 
Amid  the  darkness  where  he  hides  he  hears, 
Trembling,  the  rush  of  Heaven's  advancing  squadrons  ; 
Anon  his  -clouds  about,  covert  no  more, 
By  thunders  torn,  open  their  gloomy  folds  ; 
Aghast  the  glare  confounds  him — the  bright  host 
Opposing  full  before,  with  golden  arms 
And  crests  of  flame,  high  streaming  in  the  air  ; 
Then  melts  his  rage  to  terror,  turned  to  flight 
With  his  pale  legions,  while  my  victor  troops 
Whelm  him  with  fires  and  vengeance,  swift  pursuing 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  drear  abyss, 
Where  Night  has  deepest  dug  her  caves  profound. 
For  this  the  hosts  ethereal  stand  arrayed, 
Eager  for  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven. 
But  not  alone  for  Heaven  the  contest :  Earth 
Must  bear  its  part — for  man  the  victory — 
Mis  be  it  then,  to  share  the  toil  and  strife ; 
Thus  better  will  he  prize  the  hard  success 
He  toiled  to  win.     Nor  lightly  deem  his  aid — 
Heaven  scorns  not  his  alliance,  but  full  oft 
Its  noblest  enterprises  trusts  to  man. 
How  often  proud  achievement  has  he  wrought 
Of  liberty,  of  knowledge,  temperance 
And  virtue,  won  against  the  hosts  of  evil? 
High  deeds  of  fame,  loftier  than  chivalry 
Can  boast,  by  love  of  truth  and  generous  zeal 
Inspired — true  heroism,  whose  influence  blest 
And  glory  circle  earth  and  rival  Heaven, 
2 
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Such  might  has  man  ;  and  would  he  'gainst  the  foe 

Bend  his  whole  force  united,  he  alone 

Might  baffle  Ahriman,  and  from  the  world 

Evil  henceforth  be  driven.     But  he  will  not 

Give  his  full  force  :  many  the  partizans 

Of  ill  'mong  men,  who  help  to  swell  the  ranks 

Of  Ahriman,  and  with  strong  influence  bad 

Oppose  whate'er  is  good  and  blest.     These,  then, 

Must  ye  o'ercome;  while  I,  with  my  bright  troops, 

Will  combat  the  arch  foe  and  his  dark  legions 

Of  the  deep.     Hence  be  it  yours,  to  rouse 

The  true  and  generous  spirits  of  the  earth 

To  union  and  to  action.     Go  ye  forth, 

With  words  of  truth  and  eloquence,  to  stir 

The  souls  of  men — spread  light  and  knowledge  round, 

And  freedom,  temp'rance,  love  and  virtue  teach — 

Proclaim  to  all  my  summons  to  the  work — 

But  chief  to  those  of  purer  mould,  of  warm, 

Bright  souls,  whose  high  aspirings  aim  at  greatness, 

Bear  my  mess  age— that  to  true  ambition 

Fired,  as  leaders  in  the  enterprise, 

They  rouse  themselves,  and  by  achieveinents  wrought 

Of  great  and  good,  thus  nobly  rear  a  noble  name, 

And  merit  praises  won  from  earth  and  Heaven. 

Priest.     He's  gone — the  sun  pales  to  its  usual  ray, 
And  sinks  a  shade  o'er  nature, — but  still  glows 
The  lustre  o'er  my  spirit,  with  a  warmth 
Of  deep  and  fervid  ardor.     Yes,  I'll  go, 
Great  Being  !  to  thy  cause  henceforth  devote  ; 
And  I  will  bear  thy  message  through  the  earth, 
Proclaiming  unto  man  the  high  designs, 
Heaven  meditates  for  him,  that  with  bright  hopes 
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Encouraged,  he  may  doubly  toil  t'  achieve 
His  destiny.     Gladly  I'll  go  my  way, 
Though  obstacles  and  perils  may  oppose  ; 
For  toil  and  peril  in  the  paths  of  right 
Are  but  as  spurs  unto  the  soul  of  honor. 
Bands  of  bright  spirits  hovering  round  about 
Will  guard  me  from  each  hostile  influence  bad, 
And  all  true  hearts  and  noble  souls  of  earth 
Will  list  my  call,  and  gladly  league  to  wage 
The  strife  begun  'gainst  Ahriman  and  evil. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE    IV; 

{Enter  Ahriman,  Spirit  of  Evil?) 

Banished  from  earth  !  from  this  fair  realm  expelled 

That  He  may  reign  alone  !     Well,  be  it  so — 

Since  He  who  wills  it,  to  enforce  that  will, 

Is  armed  with  fate's  dread  thunders.     To  submit 

Is  in  the  weak  sole  virtue,  when  no  hope 

Springs  from  resistance.     But  no  hope  %  what,  none  % 

Though  not  of  victory,  yet  of  revenge  % 

To  wound  the  arm  that  humbles  me, 

And  with  keen  pangs  disturb  the  victor's  joy  1 

Ha  !  that  were  worth  attempt,  and  to  defeat 

'T  would  furnish  triumph.     Such  then  be  my  course — 

To  fight  and  fight  it  out  until  the  last, 

Till  fate  shall  lay  its  grasp  upon  my  might. 

But  then,  from  vain  resistance  will  he  gain 

New  triumphs,  brighter  trophies  won  in  fight — 

Ah  !  this  is  Hell !  to  know  a  greater,  yet 

Too  proud  to  yield  and  nothing  left  but  hate — 

Impotent  hate  and  malice,  that  too  weak 
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To  reach  its  aim,  can  only  wound  itself. 
Then  curse  the  nature,  that  ordained  me  thus 
Inferior — curse  myself,  that  am  thus  low- 
Curse  every  thing  that  is,  while  I  am  thus. 
Yet  were  I  throned  in  high  Omnipotence, 
Then  might  I  too  be  good,  and  on  that  height 
So  glorious,  with  none  to  envy  there, 
From  the  excess  of  bliss  within  my  soul, 
O'erflow  with  love  and  joy  the  universe- 
Then  all  things  made  accordant  to  my  will, 
To  all  might  I  be  good  as  they  to  me. 
But  His,  not  mine,  that  height,  and  I  thus  low; 
Hence  evil  called,  opposed  to  his  dominion 
And  the  laws,  by  him  ordained  o'er  nature  ; 
For  evil's  but  resistance  to  the  will 
Of  Him,  the  Mightiest.     Evil  then  be  it ! 
Though  his  wrath  may  crush  me,  bow  to  him 
I'll  never,  while  my  immortality 
And  hate  eternal  do  support  me — 
Aye  !  let  him  come — he'll  find  me  ready — glad 
To  meet  him,  as  though  victory  were  sure. 
For  'tis  not  hope  that  fires  me,  but  revenge, 
And  deathless  hatred,  that  sustains  alike 
In  triumph  or  defeat.     Oh  !  for  a  blow 
To  smite  his  crest,  though  all  his  thunders  blasted 
Me  :  'twere  rapture  to  behold  him  writhe  ! 
Of  loss  or  gain  I  reck  not  for  myself — 
'Tis  not  that  it  is  happier  to  be  here, 
For  earth  and  hell  are  equal  woe  to  me, 
But  to  defeat  the  aims  of  him  I  hate, 
My  foe,  who  else  would  reign  sole  monarch  here — 
That  I  for  earth  desert  my  native  realms 
And  thus  resolve  to  fight  him  to  the  last.. 
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Hence  I'll  unto  my  spirits,  my  brave  troops, 

Comrades  in  former  glory  when  of  old 

We  broke  despite  of  Ormusd  o'er  the  earth  ; 

And  I'll  prepare  them  for  the  strife  anew ; 

With  double  rage  I'll  arm  them,  and  despair 

Shall  nerve  them  fiercer  than  for  victory. 

And  on  the  earth  I  will  collect  my  force — 

For  I  have  many  there  'mong  men  in  league — 

My  own  in  soul  and  spirit — very  fiends, 

Save  in  the  forms  they  wear — all  these  I'll  rouse, 

And  ranged  my  banners  round,  I'll  move  them  on 

To  battle,  there  to  fight,  by  hope  or  fear 

Alike  unmoved,  or  aught  but  steady  hate  of  all 

That's  good,  and  sullen  rage.     Then  let  him  come — ■ 

He'll  find  a  foe  full  worthy  of  his  arm, 

Almighty  though  it  be — his  victor  once, 

And  yet  again,  perchance,  though  fate  itself 

Leagues  with  him  in  the  strife — or  if  he  win 

The  battle  now,  he  yet  shall  toil  for  it — 

His  safety  will  his  utmost  powers  demand, 

And  victory  shall  his  omnipotence  exhaust. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE    V. 

( Various  Persons  conversing  together.) 

First  Person.     True  a&.you  say,  events  of  magnitude 
Do  mark  the  age ;  and  rapid  changes,  fraught 
With  good,  do  show  swift  progress  in  the  age 
To  some  unknown  but  happier  state  of  things, 

Second  Person.     It  cannot  be,  but  destiny  has  mark'd 
A  higher  walk  for  man,  than  he  as  yet 

2* 
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Has  trod.     To  be,  as  he  is  now,  were  worth 

Scarcely  the  thought  and  effort  of  creation. 

But  who  has  studied  man  and  sought  to  pierce 

The  mystery  of  his  being,  but  has  read, 

Writ  on  his  inmost  nature,  highest  purposes 

Of  excellence  and  bliss,  yet  unachieved, 

And  whose  accomplishment  is  yet  to  be  1 

Formed  with  powers  to  grasp  th'  extent  of  knowledge, 

To  reach  the  heights  of  virtue,  where  she  dwells 

Ever  with  happiness,  how  lingers  he 

Afar  behind  where  lies  his  destiny] 

Look  on  the  world — Darkness  still  shadows  there, 

And  Truth  but  sheds  a  starlight  radiance  round. 

There  stalks  stern  Despotism,  treading  down 

The  millioned  crowd,  to  elevate  its  few — 

The  common  bounties  of  the  eartb  usurped 

By  wealth,  while  starving  toil  close  side  by  side, — - 

Strange  contrast — stands  with  pampered  idleness ; — 

There  Vice  runs  naked  forth,  and  misery 

In  every  cup  of  life  casts  its  ingredient. 

Surely  such  state  of  things  was  not  the  end, 

For  which  this  earth  magnificent,  and  all 

These  wondrous  infinite  souls  of  men  were  made  ! 

There  must  be  brighter  scenes  beyond— this  but 

The  prelude — earth  yet  in  its  chrysalis — 

And  these  huge  evils,  that  deface  it  now, 

The  difficult  process  of  its  happy  change. 

Third   Person.     Aye !    hope   thus  paints  the  future 
bright,  but  doubt 
Still  shades  it  darkly  to  the  common  eye — 
But  there's  the  aged  priest  of  Ormusd,  who 
Each  morn  and  eve,  at  rise  and  set  of  sun, 
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Goes  forth  alone  to  the  highest  hills  to  worship. 

His  is  a  zealous  spirit,  that  e'er  looks 

Into  the  future,  and  to  ends  of  good 

Far  distant  shapes  his  steps  and  daily  life. 

.'Tis  said,  this  morn  at  sunrise  on  the  hills 

He  had  a  vision,  when  appeared  to  him 

Ormusd  in  glory  visible  embodied, 

And  spake  of  times  afar,  and  much  of  good 

And  blest  disclosed,  which  the  long  train  of  years 

To  come,  will  bring,  as  they  do  pass  o'er  earth. 

Let's  go  and  learn  if  this  be  so,  and  if 

'Tis  true,  then  what  the  vision  may  portend. 

Fourth  Person.     This  morning  do  you  say  1 — Aye,  I 
remember — 
On  the  hill,  that  eastward  hence  commands 
The  gateway  of  the  morn,  as  is  my  wont, 
At  early  dawn  I  stood,  waiting  the  sun, 
That  I  might  view  its  glory  as  it  rose. 
And  worship  Him,  who  bade  it  there,  to  man 
The  brightest  token  of  His  power  and  goodness, 
Circle  the  heavens  rejoicing.     Fair  op'd  the  morn, 
And  as  its  blush  grew  deep  upon  the  sky, 
I  fancied,  and  the  thought  was  as  a  hope, 
That  Ormusd  there  was  coming  with  the  day, 
As  it  of  old  was  promised,  on  the  earth 
To  fix  his  throne  ;  and  that  the  deepening  light 
Was  but  the  shadow  cast  of  his  approach. 
And  I  did  pray  it  till  the  brightening  hope 
Grew  into  faith.     But  ah,  the  sun  came  forth 
Alone — yet  glorious,  and  like  a  lion  roused, 
Shaking  his  golden  mane  against  the  sky. 
And  I  did  mark  the  orb,  that  it  did  seem 
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Of  more  than  usual  brightness,  yet  with  ray 

As  gentle  as  'twas  bright  and  beautiful, 

With  softened  radiance,  as  the  soul  of  nature 

Shining  through,  lighted  its  glance  with  lustre 

Spiritual.     Aye  !  it  was  then,  it  must  be, 

That  the  vision  was,  though  'twas  not  mine 

To  see  it.     Let's  haste  and  learn  of  the  good  priest. 

(Exeunt.) 


SCENE  VI. 
(The same  Persons  together  toith  the  Priest  of  Ormusd.) 

First  Person.     'Tis  wonderful ! — 

Second  Person.     And  joyful  as  'tis  strange  !— 

Third  Person.     It  is  not  strange  to  reason's  eye,  for 
there's 
A  fitness  in  it  that  accords  with  all 
We  feel  should  be  the  destiny  of  man. 

Priest.     Good  friends  !  ye  now  have  heard  my  tale, 
the  vision 
And  the  words  of  Ormusd — hence  ye  know 
The  gracious  purposes  he  meditates 
For  man.     Will  ye  not  join  him  in  this  work  1 
Already  are  his  agents  forth  through  earth, 
Spirits  and  blessed  influences  diligent — 
And  can  ye  hesitate  1     Is  not  each  soul 
Its  armour  buckling  on  of  high  resolve 
To  share  the  toil  and  triumph — from  the  world 
To  drive  whate'er  is  foul  and  evil  forth — 
And  there  to  rear  all  that  is  blest  and  fair  % 
It  is  a  cause  t'  engage  the  noblest  spirits — 
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Where  courage  'gainst  injustice  joys  to  meet 

Its  native  foe,  and  genius  for  its  powers 

Finds  scope  in  noblest  enterprises. 

'Twixtgood  and  evil  is  the  battle  now 

O'er  all  the  earth,  and  ye  must  choose  your  side. 

Which  will  ye  then  ?     With  Ormusd  will  ye  join 

Or  Ahriman  %     With  the  bright  bands  above 

And  good  men  here  uniting  to  restore 

The  golden  age  of  old,  and  happiness 

And  beauty  to  return,  as  erst,  to  man — 

Or  linked  with  things  of  evil,  do  ye  seek 

To  bar  improvement  in  its  bright  advance, 

And  vice  and  misery  to  perpetuate? 

How  choose  ye,  friends  !  for  Ormusd,  ye,  or  Ahriman  1 


All.     For  Ormusd.     His  we  are,  and  will  be  ever  ! 


First   Person.      Unto  his    service  we    devote    our 
strength, 
To  toil  in  every  enterprise  of  good, 
And  war  with  evil  till  it  be  no  more. 
But  say,  good  priest !   what  stejDS  must  we  pursue  % 
What  deeds  particular  and  enterprise 
Must  we  attempt  1     Thus  we  may  know  the  course 
Will  lead  us  readiest  to  the  wished-for  goal — 
What  the  designs  of  Ormusd,  if  thou  know'st  1 

Priest.     I  know,  friends,  but  the  issue,  as  'twas  told 
Me  in  the  vision,  not  the  steps  particular,. 
That  lead  to  the  bright  end — for  long  and  various 
Will  the  struggle  be  'twixt  good  and  evil. 
But  who  recks  the  toil  and  peril,  so 
That  victory  be  sure — enough  that  Heaven 
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The  glorious  campaign  leads,  and  in  its  own 

Grood  time  will  wisely  its  designs  unfold. 

The  occasion  will  suggest  at  need  each  proper  step, 

And  triumph  unto  triumph,  as  we  go, 

Point  out  the  way.     But  this  much  may  we  know, — 

Wherever  evil  in  this  world  maybe, 

There  have  we  work  to  do.     Whate'er  the  source 

"Whence  misery  flows,  'tis  ours  to  toil  to  close  it— 

Against  oppression,  injustice  and  wrong, 

Ever  must  we  be  armed  for  battle — 

And  on  intemperance  and  vile  sensualness, 

As  upon  beastly  things,  e'er  must  we  frown — 

And  ignorance  we'll  banish  from  the  earth, 

And  in  each  soul  light  up  bright  lamps  of  truth — 

And  from  the  heart,  as  from  a  holy  place, 

By  lurking  venomed  things  possessed,  we'll  drive 

Envy  and  Hate,  and  ope  its  chambers  pure 

For  Friendship  fair  and  gentle  Love's  abode — 

And  smiling  Peace  we'll  cherish,  and  grim  War 

Drive  from  the  habitations  of  mankind — 

And  every  noble  cause  of  Liberty, 

Of  truth,  of  temperance  and  humanity, 

Shall  find  us  'neath  its  banners,  ever  there 

Toiling  unto  the  triumph.     Thus  the  work 

Shall  prosper,  'till  earth's  destiny  is  won — 

The  evils  gone  that  mar  its  happiness — 

From  off  its  beauty  passed  the  veil  away — 

And  full  achieved,  whate'er  of  great  and  good, 

Of  pure  and  blest,  man's  nature  may  attain. 

(Exeunt. ) 
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ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

[Enter  Spirit  of  Truth,  solus.) 

Truth.     The  contest  is  begun — the  final  strife, 
Though  long,  which  yet  must  end  in  victory, 
And  rear  the  throne  of  Ormusd  firm  on  earth. 
Already  my  first  toil  has  won  success, 
And  ghostly  Superstition  shrinks  aghast — 
Its  dim-eyed  vision  blinded,  from  the  light 
I've  shed,  though  faintly  yet,  'mong  men.     And  thus 
Must  evil,  in  whate'er  disguise,  recoil, 
When  on  its  foul  deformity  the  light 
Of  Truth  is  poured.     Hence  will  I  multiply 
My  agents  through  the  earth,  to  circulate 
Bright  knowledge  round  and  ignorance  to  dispel — 
That  reason  in  clear  view  may  see  where  lies 
True  happiness ;  and,  seeing,  rouse  to  gain  it. 
Among  the  zealous  Spirits,  who  do  bear 
The  arms  of  Ormusd,  mine's  the  foremost  post, 
To  lead  them  on  their  course  of  conquest  forth. 
For  ever  to  reform  Truth  opes  the  way, 
While  Freedom,  Temperance  and  each  Power  of  light 
Hastens  behind.     Hence,  onward  will  I  urge 
The  strife  'gainst  Ahriman,  'till  overwhelmed 
With  his  fell  host  he  yield  the  earth  for  ever. 
And  Ignorance  shall  fall  before  me,  crushed 
Amid  its  falsehoods,  prejudices,  fables 
Old  and  superstitions,  the  rank  growth 
Of  ages  past  of  darkness  and  of  wrong. 
All  these  will  I  extirpate,  and  instead 
Strew  knowledge  o'er  the  earth,  from  whence  shall  spring 
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Fair  truth,  pure  sentiments,  justice,  and  love, 

And  temperance,  and  industry,  and  all 

The  buds  and  blossoms,  that  bright  knowledge  yields. 

And  I  will  guide  man  'mid  the  secret  things 

Of  Nature,  and  her  ways  familiar  make — 

Her  strength  shall  minister  unto  his  will — 

Her  bounty  serve  his  pleasure  and  desire. 

And  I  will  teach  to  man,  himself,  his  wants, 

The  laws  that  rule  his  being — all  his  vast 

Capacities  insatiate  of  joy — 

And  what  are  his  relations  to  his  race. 

And  to  the  universe  of  just  and  good — 

And  what  his  rights,  of  happiness  on  earth, 

Of  freedom  to  pursue  that  happiness, 

And  take  from  Nature's  common  store,  whate'er 

Nature  makes  needful  to  his  happiness. — 

Of  Temperance  and  its  blest  fruits  I'll  speak — > 

Of  Peace  and  Love,  and  their  deep  blessedness—- 

And  of  each  virtue,  fountain  pure  of  joys — 

That  thus  with  knowledge  of  the  glorious  goocj 

Within  his  reach,  his  Spirit  may  be  roused 

To  proud  ambition  to  attain  that  good, 

And  fix  afar  his  eye  on  loftiest  heights. 

And  reason  in  each  breast  will  I  enthrone, 

Sole  arbiter,  with  naught  to  bar  its  sway, 

That  e'er  the  true  from  false  he  may  discern,  * 

Nor  error  win  him  from  his  upward  course. 

Hence  to  my  fellow  Spirits  will  I  haste, 

And  urge  them,  linked  around  me,  to  the  strife-^ 

Thus  joint,  our  force  is  doubly  multiplied, 

For  virtue  ever  gains  from  virtue  strength 

And  courage.     Against  oppression  first 

We'll  turn  our  arms-*=-of  liberty  the  chief, 
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Peculiar  foe,  with  despotism  old 

And  hoary  superstition  leagued.     These  driven, 

Successive  will  we  urge  our  victor  force 

Against  each  power  of  Ahriman  and  evil. 

Thus  Ormusd  did  enjoin  us,  when  of  late, 

In  council  called,  he  gave  to  each  his  part 

And  order  due  in  the  high  enterprise. 

E'en  now  is  Liberty  out  on  th'  alert, 

His  forces  for  the  combat  marshalling — 

Lo  !  there  he  comes,  with  bannered  strength  arrayed. 

Beautiful  Spirit !  to  the  eye  how  fair 

His  limbs  float  gently  on  the  wavy  breeze, 

With  music-like  free  motion.     Here  he  comes. — 

Liberty,  (approaching).     Aye  !     Truth  is  here  before 
me — ever  first — 
Girt  for  the  contest.     We  will  join  our  force, 
And  better  thus  achieve  th'  appointed  toil. 
First  Truth  shall  march  and  round  diffuse  its  beams — 
Then  by  its  light  will  I  succeed,  and  point 
To  men  the  chains,  that  bind  them  and  their  rights, 
Long  lost — by  stern  oppression  trampled  on, — 
Which  Nature  wills  to  all  humanity, 
Of  equal  scope  and  freedom  on  the  earth — 
And  I  will  stir  them  up  to  burst  those  chains, 
To  re-assert  those  rights,  and  rouse  themselves 
From  the  prostration,  where  stern  tyranny 
Has  trodden  them,  up  to  the  upright  port 
Of  native  dignity  and  nobleness — 
And  all  oppression  I  will  banish  hence — 
And  superstition  base  and  prejudice, 
Whatever  shackles  and  enslaves  the  mind — 
That  the  freed  soul,  in  its  full  energies, 
3 
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May  walk  unbowed  in  the  clear  light  of  Truth. 
Bright  Spirit !  joyfully  I  meet  thee  here, 
Eager  for  onset  'gainst  the  common  foe. 
Now  let  resistance  cower  before  our  might ! 
What  can  oppose,  when  armed  Truth  lifts  up 
Its  stroke,  flashing  on  high,  and  by  its  skle 
Stands  Liberty,  on  high  achievement  bent, 
In  reason  strong  and  right's  all- conquering  power  1 

Truth.     Aye !  victory  is  sure,  though  hard  the  strife, 
For  fierce  the  foe,  and  strong,  and  ne'er  will  yield, 
Till  crushed  his  fury  'neath  the  weight 
Of  force  resistless.     Thus  alone  subdued — 
Thus  then  we  yet  will  quell  his  rage  and  might. 
Hence  for  the  toil  prepared,  yet  full  assured 
Of  triumph,  firm  resolved  and  bold — for  right, 
Which  is  the  sword  of  destiny,  is  drawn 
Upon  our  side — we'll  wage  the  contest,  'till 
Glad  victory  shall  gild  our  arms. 

(Exeunt.) 


SCENE   II. 

Enter  the  Spirits  of  Despotism  and  of  Superstition. 

Superstition.     Ha  !     Ha  !     Old  comrade  !    well,  we 
two  have  throve 
Together  prosperously  upon  this  earth, 
These  many  centuries,  since  first  we  rushed 
With  Ahriman  from  our  dark  dungeon  of  the  deep. 
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Despotism.     Aye  !  earth  has  answered  well  our  pur- 
poses— 
We've  turned  it  to  a  rich  account,  and  made 
It  nobly  yield  unto  our  pride  and  pleasure. 
Of  the  huge  globe  I'm  master,  and  my  chains 
Do  wrap  it  round  and  bind  it  to  my  will. 
All  nations  bow  to  me,  but  some  wild  tribes, 
On  mountain  heights  perched  inaccessible, 
Or  off  on  lonely  coasts,  where  forests  dark 
And  solitudes  protect.     All  else  are  mine — 
And  as  I  list  I  use  them  for  mine  ends. 
Their  groans  do  make  sweet  music  to  my  pride, 
As  they  bow  'neath  my  burdens — their  poverty 
And  want  are  pomp  and  luxury  to  me — 
And  Ahriman's  fierce  rage  I  satiate 
Upon  their  misery.     Ev'n  now  I  come 
From  a  red  field,  where  I  had  myriads  led, 
And  set  them  'gainst  each  other;  and  I  drove 
Them  to  the  fight,  that  they  might  make  me  sport ; 
And  then  I  watched  to  see  the  tumult  grow, 
The  rage,  the  blow,  the  dying  agony, 
Gnashing  revenge — and  then  the  clash  of  arms, 
The  shout,  the  shriek  of  death  made  music  sweet  : 
Pale  Fear  grew  fierce,  and  wild  confusion  there, 
Like  hell  thrown  into  chaos,  raged  around. 
It  was  a  scene  that,  banished  from  the  earth, 
Would  cheer  with  fair  remembrance  my  exile. 

Superstition.     True,  noble  sport !  but  I  can  match 
thee  yet, 
For  no  place  'scapes  my  power,  but  mountain  height, 
And  forest  drear,  and  crowded  plain,  alike 
Do  own  my  sway.     With  fears  and  horrors  do 
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I  rule  the  mind,  and  bend  it  to  my  will — 

A  tyranny  more  dread  than  thou  canst  boast. 

'Tis  rarer  far,  than  with  gross  corporal  pains 

And  passion's  common  rage  to  make  pastime, 

Upon  the  inner  soul  to  try  one's  power — 

To  watch  it  shrink  and  tremble  in  the  grasp — 

With  horrors  wild  to  mould  it  as  you  list, 

And,  in  keen  apprehension,  make  it  feel, 

Here,  on  the  earth,  all  that  it  dreads  of  hell. 

Aye,  that  is  sport,  that  fiends  refined  do  love  ! 

But  battles,  too,  I've  brewed,  and  slaughters  red, 

And  burning  cities  and  fields  desolate 

Have  marked  my  steps  upon  the  earth.     But  most 

The  scent  of  human  sacrifice  I  love. 

Ev'n  now  there  was  a  bold,  strong  man  of  mind, 

Who  scorned  to  bow  to  me,  but  walked  upright 

In  reason's  port— I  bade  my  minions  seize  him — 

They  brought  him  to  the  stake,  and  with  slow  fires 

Consumed  his  life,  while  round  the  shouting  crowd 

Pid  gladden  in  the  sight,  and  do  me  homage. 

But,  Spirit !  earth  is  not  much  longer  ours, 

If  Ormusd's  threats  prove  true.     Already  now 

His  troops  are  on  the  march,  to  drive  us  hence. 

Despotism.     Thus  Ahriman  forewarned  us,   and  he 
bade 
Us  be  prepared. 

Superstition.     How  can  we  foil  them  T  Truth 
I  dread  the  most,  for  knowledge  is  as  light 
Unto  the  mind,  by  which  men  for  themselves 
Can  choose  their  own  right  way  ;  but  ignorance 
As  darkness,  blinds  them  so,  that  easy  then 
I  lead  them  where  I  list,  submiss. 
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Despotism.     Aye  !  Truth  is  fatal  also  to  my  sway, 
And  Liberty,  my  own  peculiar  foe, 
Is  on  the  alert,  and  needs  must  be  encountered. 
Let's  join  our  strength,  and  better  thus  sustain 
Their  leagued  attack. 

Superstition.  Well,  fitting  allies  we  ! 

Against  Truth,  first,  we  will  direct  our  force, 
To  shut  it  out  from  men,  and  forth,  instead, 
We'll  send  bold  Falsehood,  stored  with  fables,  dreams3 
And  superstitions  old,  which  she  shall  learning 
Call,  that  in  our  service  she  may  strive, 
With  lies  all  shaped  unto  our  ends,  to  blind 
Men  to  their  rights,  that  thus  in  ignorance  kept, 
Or,  better  still,  in  learned  error,  they, 
By  bigot  faith  and  menial  reverence  led, 
May  hug  their  chains. 

Despotism.  Ha  !    ha !    well  planned  !     But 

more- 
Grim  War  must  in  our  service  be  engaged— 
His  servile  hordes,  his  standing  armies  leagued 
With  us  against  the  sons  of  freedom.     Thus, 
With  his  huge  strength,  we  may  oppose  their  right, 
And  each  bold  spirit  crush  to  servitude — 
Aye  I  earth  shall  soak  in  blood  ere  it  be  free. 

Superstition.     With  dungeons,  chains,  and  tortures 
will  we  check 
Th'  advance  of  Truth,  and  Liberty  repel, 
And  every  thought  of  freedom  chase  with  fears 
And  gloomy  horrors  from  the  minds  of  men. 
Hence,  long  'twill  be  ere  Ormusd  from  our  sway 
Shall  wrest  the  earth. 
3* 
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Despotism.  Yes  !  exile,  chains,  and  death, 

Shall  be  our  answer  to  the  champions 
Of  liberty  and  truth.     Already  now 
Are  starting  forth  a  band  of  bold  strong  spirits 
'Gainst  our  tyranny.     These  must  we  crush — - 
Death  and  imprisonment  shall  quiet  some — 
Or  bribery  and  honors  fair  shall  win 
Them  to  our  side,  or  else  stern  banishment 
Shall  drive  them  hence,  far  off  beyond  the  wave 
To  desert,  lonely  climes.     Thus  will  we  rid 
Ourselves  of  those  we  dread— and  o'er  the  rest 
Of  men — the  crowd  of  passive  slaves — will  rule — 
Fit  tools  to  serve  our  purposes  and  pride  ! 

(Exeunt.) 

SCENE    III. 

{Enter  a  Man,  alone.) 

Oppressed,  degraded,  crushed  into  the  dust, 

"While  tyranny  on  our  prostration  rears 

Its  haughty  state.     Ah  !  why  must  this  be  so  1 

Base  tyrants  !     Oh  !  'tis  wrong,  foul  wrong,  that  men, 

"With  souls  immortal  gifted — thoughts,  that  prompt 

To  lofty  actions— powers  of  godlike  stamp — 

Should  thus  be  sunk  to  beasts  of  burden — tools 

For  the  vile  uses  of  usurping  power. 

Yet  were  we  made,  as  they,  for  happiness — 

With  energies  of  fitting  scope — here  placed, 

With  Nature's  charter,  wide  as  the  broad  earth, 

And  free  as  our  own  fancies,  to  pursue 

The  good  we  may  desire,  in  whate'er  path 

Reason  may  point.     Aye  !  Heaven  has  made  us  free  ! 

Yet  men,  our  fellows — of  the  self-same  clay — 
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Do  strip  us  of  our  rights,  and  make  us  slaves — 

Curb  us  and  rein  us  as  they  list — their  will  's 

To  govern  us,  not  ours — and  would  we  seek 

Our  own  peculiar  joys — then  turned,  they  goad 

Us  opposite  to  serve  their  pride  and  pleasure. 

And  conscience  do  they  oftentimes  enslave — 

The  free  soul  in  unnatural  bonds  restrain, 

And  cramp  its  upward  soar.     Oh  !  'tis  most  foul, 

When,  'mid  th'  uncertain  windings  of  this  world, 

We  fain  would  tread  the  narrow  path  to  Heaven, 

And  reason  points  us  where  the  pathway  lies, 

That  tyranny  should  force  us  from  our  way, 

Back  into  devious  tracks,,  whence  the  bright  goal 

Unto  our  vision  lies  afar  behind. 

Great  Spirit !  can  thy  thunders  sleep  unroused, 

When  mortals  thus  insult  thy  majesty, 

And  block  the  paths  which  thou  hast  oped  to  Heaven? 

Thy  motives  are  unsearchable  !     But  thus 

It  is — and  men  are  made,  their  joys  on  earth, 

Their  hopes  to  come,  bodies  and  souls,  the  sport 

Of  tyranny.     It  is  the  game  that's  played 

The  wide  world  o'er  -y  and.  men  and  nations  are 

The  pawns  that  kings  and  tyrants  use  for  their  pastime. 

And  must  we  e'er  submit  ?     Oh,  no  !     'Tis  not 

Their  power,  but  our  endurance,  that  has  bound 

The  yoke  upon  us.     Once  aroused,  we'll  hurl 

It  thence,  and  tread  its  fragments  under  foot. 

True,  they  do  plead  th'  authority  of  law 

For  what  they  do  ;  but  whence  and  what  this  law  ? 

I've  heard  in  old  times,  that  the  nations  met 

In  common  mass,  and  for  their  good  resolved 

What  should  be  law,  or  from  their  number  chose 

Some  patriot  sire,  whose  wisdom  best  might  teach 
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What  was  their  good,  and  that  his  words  were  law  ; 

And  such  were  laws  that  freedom's  self  might  love  : 

But  this  our  law — what  is  it  but  the  will 

Of  our  oppressors  ]     Their  pleasure,  not  our  good — 

The  mandate  of  usurping  tyranny. 

I  owe  it  no  allegiance — will  pay  none 

But  what  force  may  extort — ha  !  loyalty  % 

It  is  to  be  like  the  base  hound,  that  licks 

"With  piteous  crouching  the  fierce  hand  that  smites  it. 

Aye,  these  are  words  that  despots  use,  to  lead 

Their  servile  herds  submissive  to  their  will. 

But  I'm  no  hound,  to  crouch  to  lordly  wrong — 

No  lamb  for  fleecing,  or  to  slaughter  led, 

In  dumb  submission  to  another's  will. 

I'll  through  the  land,  and  stir  the  nation  up 

To  sense   of  their  deep  wrongs.     I'll  teach  them  their 

just  rights, 
And  by  example  show  them  to  be  men. 
My  head  may  answer  it,  but  let  it  go. 
I'll  sow  the  seeds  from  whence  shall  spring 
Fair  freedom's  fruit,  and  will  fate  have  it  so, 
I'll  water  them,  if  need  be,  with  my  blood. 
True  !  some  there  are,  who,  goaded  by  their  wrongs, 
Prepare  to  fly  to  other  lands,  afar — 
A  wild  lone  clime,  where  they  in  Nature's  presence,. 
May  enjoy  the  rights  that  Nature  gave — 
And  I  might  go  with  them  and  thus  escape 
The  misery  of  this  oppressed  realm — 
But,  no  !     I  so  do  hate  this  tyranny, 
I  will  not  flee  from  it ;  but  I  will  stay 
T'  oppose  and  battle  it — Aye,  I'll  remain, 
Although  to  break  these  chains  I"  e'en  must  wear  them. 

{Exit.) 
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SCENE     IV, 
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(The  sea-shore;  a  ship  at  anchor ;  enter  men,  women  and 
children,  and  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  who  is  invisible.) 

First  Man.     There  is  our  vessel — see  how  gracefully 
It  sits  upon  the  wave,  a  thing  of  life, 
Rocking  upon  the  billows'  gentle  swell — 
It  tells  our  voyage  fair  and  safe  will  be. 

First  Woman.     Is  this  the  ocean  %     This  blue  dreary 
waste, 
Which  we  must  pass  1  How  vast  it  seems — and  still 
It  stretches  on,  away,  beyond  those  clouds, 
Where  thought  to  trace  its  toils. — And  must  we  go 
O'er  this  drear  solitude,  and  our  fair  babes 
Trust  to  its  treacherous  waves  1 — 'Tis  terrible  ! — 
And  my  sweet  home  and  native  land,  from  thee 
Must  I  depart,  and  all  thy  scenes  of  joy 
For  ever  lose  1 — Where  happy  childhood  played, — 
Where  love  first  whispered  in  my  willing  ear, 
And  first  I  pressed  my  babe  unto  my  breast — 
Shall  I  ne'er  see  thee  more  1  and  you  no  more, 
Friends  of  my  youth  ! — dear  sisters  of  my  soul — 
But  savages  instead  and  iron  men  1 
And  for  the  old  haunts  that  I  love — sweet  groves 
And  sunny  fields — now  forests  dark  and  deserts 
Must  I  roam  ]  farewell,  sweet  land  !  farewell ! 

First  Man.     Hush,  hush,  my  love  !    for  such  are  not 
the  thoughts, 
Thou  now  should'st  cherish.     Glad  should  be  thy  heart 
At  sight  of  yon  fair  ship  and  these  bright  waves  ; 
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And  thou  should'st  greet  old  ocean's  smiling  face, 
As  a  true  friend's,  who  bears  us  safe  from  wrong 
And  foul  oppression — and  thy  children  trust 
To  Him,  within  the  hollow  of  whose  hand 
The  billows  rest.     Upon  the  western  shore 
Lies  a  good  land,  where  we  shall  find  a  home 
As  fair  as  that  we  leave,  and  far  more  blest — 
For  freedom  there  will  smile,  and  in  our  love 
Secure  of  happiness,  we'll  ever  dwell. 

First  Woman.     I  know  it,  love  !  and  willingly  I  go — 
And  if  I  sigh  at  sight  of  these  wild  waves 
That  bear  us  from  our  home,  it  is  a  burst 
Of  natural  grief,  that  will  not  be  restrained — 
It  is  a  summer's  cloud  upon  my  spirit, 
That  soon  will  spend  its  force  and  pass  away.    * 
Think  not  I'll  vex  thee  where  we  go  with  tears 
And  vain  regrets.     Ah  !  other  cheer  thou'lt  need — 
For  well  I  know  that  storms  will  rise  o'er  this  drear  sea. 
And  sorrows  will  encompass  round  our  path — 
And  then  I'll  cheer  thy  gloom — I'll  share  thy  hopes, 
But  not  thy  fears — I'll  smile  when  thou  art  sad, 
And  thy  dark  thoughts  dispel  with  pleasant  words. 
Yes,  gladly  do  I  go,  though  far,  where  thou 
And  our  fair  boys  may  walk  in  freedom — ye 
Are  all  to  me,  and  where  ye  are,  there's  home 
And  happiness ; — then  let  us  now  depart, 

[Enter  Ship  Captain.) 
First  Man.     Is.  all  prepared  I 
Captain.  Yes,  everything. 

Second  Man.     How  long  may  we  be  on  our  passage  1 
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Captain.  Ninety  days, 

Perchance,  or  more,  as  please  the  winds. 

Second  Woman.  So  long 

Upon  the  waters  in  yon  fragile  bark, 
Trust  to  the  mercies  of  yon  reckless  waves  ! 
'Tis  fearful! 

Third  Man.     And  if  the  billows  spare  us, 
It  is  to  yield  us  to  a  desert  coast, 
With  savages  and  wild  men  there  to  welcome  us. 
Oh,  liberty !  thou  art  indeed  a  prize 
Of  countless  price — for  thee  friends,  country,  home, 
All  yielded  up,  and  still  upon  the  stake 
Life  hangs  uncertain. 

First  Man.     Cease,  comrades  !    cease  these  vain  fore- 
bodings. 
Not  this  the  time  for  doubt  and  anxious  thoughts, 
But  courage  now  and  confidence  be  ours, 
To  beard  the  rough  old  ocean  to  his  face, 
And  fate,  in  whate'er  mood  it  comes,  with  smiles 
Or  frowns,  to  meet  undaunted.     Strong  is  hope, 
And  faith  has  energy  resistless — that 
Of  toil  and  peril  they  do  make  pastime. 
And  who  would  stay  behind,  when  Liberty 
Doth  beck  us  on  1     Better  with  her  to  roam 
O'er  deserts  wild,  and  solitudes,  than  dwell 
In  pomp's  luxurious  halls  with  tyranny. 
The  place  is  naught  to  the  free  soul — 
Amid  the  forest's  as  the  city's  maze, 
There's  food  for  its  enjoyment — full  enough 
Of  beautiful  and  true  to  sate  it  with. 
'Tis  our  gross  nature,  habit,  appetite 
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And  indolence,  that  knit  us  to  the  ease, 
The  forms  and  comforts  of  old  settled  life; 
And  else  were  nature's  rugged  face  as  fair 
As  the  shorn  field  or  city's  marbled  pride. 
Then,  comrades,  cheer!  'tis  an  auspicious  hour  ! 
Fate  smiling  nears  us,  with  its  fairest  gifts  ; 
And  Liberty  will  guide  us  where  we  go. 
Sweet  Spirit !   whom  we  seek,  do  thou  direct 
Us  safe  upon  our  way,  unto  thy  haunts, 
Far  from  oppression,  there  to  dwell  with  thee. 

( The  Spirit  of  Liberty  becomes  visible.) 

Lo ! — "Who  is  this  that  comes  with  form  and  port 
Of  man,  yet  beautiful  and  with  a  grace 
More  than  is  human. 

Spirit.     I  am  Liberty, 
Whom  ye  do  seek ;  I  come  to  cheer  your  souls, 
And  lead  you  hence  unto  a  happier  home. 
Fear  not  the  waters — they  will  harm  you  not, 
For  I  do  love  the  wild  waves,  and  their  sport 
Is  my  delight ;  to  join  them  in  their  glee, 
And  chase  the  swift  winds  bounding  o'er  the  deep. 
For  my  sake  will  they  spare  and  cherish  you. 
And  I  will  lead  you  to  the  western  shore, 
Unto  a  place  prepared,  where  ye  may  dwell 
In  happiness.     The  forest  wild  shall  ope 
Its  bosom,  and  its  wilder  sons  shall  give 
You  welcome.     Peace  and  plenty  shall  be  there, 
And  Heaven  upon  you  smiling,  fair  increase 
ShaH  grant,  and  like  a  planted  grove  majestic 
'Mid  broad  plains,  that  with  each  budding  year 
Spreads  its  green  circuit  wide,  thus  shall  your  race, 
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Their  stately  growth  swift  multiplying 
With  the  years,  circle  o'er  all  the  land, 
Till  hand  in  hand  they  join  the  distant  seas. 
And  I  will  be  with  them,  and  with  their  hosts 
Walk  forth,  and  when  oppression  o'er  the  deep 
Shall  come,  as  come  it  will,  then  will  I  lead 
Bright  glory  with  me  marching  at  their  head, 
Their  armies  to  the  field,  and  back  repel 
Th'  invader.     Thence  shall  freedom  and  renown 
Dwell  with  them  ever — Wealth  shall  shower  upon  them— 
Truth  instruct  them — Art  for  them  shall  toil,  . 
And  nature,  of  its  savageness  disrobed, 
The  forests  shorn  from  off  the  hills,  shall  clothe 
In  richness  and  in  beauty.     Industry, 
Religion,  Temp'rance  ever  there  shall  cast 
Their  thousand  blessings,  flowers  and  fruits  of  joy. 
And  man  among  his  fellow  men  shall  stand, 
Each  stately  in  his  equal  nobleness — 
None  'neath  his  natural  level,  low  oppressed — 
None  baser  still,  th'  oppressor.     Thus  the  land 
Shall  flourish,  and  shall  be  unto  the  world 
A  pattern  and  example — to  mankind 
An  influence  of  good  and  of  improvement, 
Teaching  to  the  nations  liberty, 
And  temperance  and  right  'twixt  man  and  man. 
And  ages  shall  pass  over  it,  and  add 
Each  a  bright  page  of  glory  to  its  past — 
Time  shall  not  gaze  upon  its  ruin,  but 
His  pride  shall  be  in  its  development, 
To  rear  it  up  in  greatness,  and  unfold 
The  gorgeous  train  of  its  unceasing  years. 
The  empires  of  the  past,  which  now  are  fallen, 
Were  based  in  wrong —  huge  piles  of  crime  and  woe — 
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And  Time,  th'  Avenger,  swept  them  from  the  earth. 
But  where  ye  go,  the  empire  ye  shall  found, 
In  freedom,  justice,  truth,  shall  stand  unmoved  ; 
And  Time  shall  blessings  add,  and  honors  with  his  years. 
Then  haste  ye  on  your  way,  and  linger  not, 
For  millions,  ages  hence,  when  they  shall  dwell 
Upon  this  hour,  will  lift  their  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Where  ye  shall  be,  with  blessings  on  your  names. 

(Exeunt,) 


SCENE   V. 

(An  Assembly  Hall — Men  seated  around — a  Manuscript 
lying  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  Assembly,  to  which  they 
approach  one  by  one  and  sign  their  names.) 

First  Person.     Aye,  all  have  signed — and  we  are 
freemen  now  ! 

Second  Person.     Let  Despotism  tremble,  when  she 
hears 
Of  this  day's  work.     Thou  glorious  instrument] 
Go  forth,  a  nation's  voice,  unto  the  world, 
And  teach  it  freedom  !     Tell  earth  we  are  free — 
And  to  earth's  hated  tyrants  speak  thy  scorn 
And  thy  defiance — and  thou  shalt  be  heard  : 
Thy  voice  shall  make  familiar,  through  the  world, 
The  golden  truths,  that  all  are  free  and  equal — 
That  liberty  and  happiness  are  rights 
Inalienable  of  humanity — 
And  to  assert  them  honor,  dignity 
And  manliness  require.     Thus  will  we  do 
And  match  our  words  with  deeds  of  nobleness. 
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'Tis  an  auspicious  hour  !     Sweet  Liberty  ! 
Now  rises  on  our  shores  thy  earliest  beam ! 

Third  Person.     Not  risen  yet — dark  clouds  do  inter- 
vene— 
Grim  war  doth  menace  us,  and  Tyranny 
In  vengeful  guise  yet  shakes  his  iron  scourge. 

Second  Person.     'Tis  true ;  but  '  yet  through  all  the 
gloom,  I  see 
The  rays  of  light  and  glory/     Hope  afar 
To  Vict'ry  points,  upon  our  banners  perched, 
And  Peace  at  distance  stands  with  Liberty 
And  becks  us  on.     Then  boldly  let  us  meet 
What  may  oppose — to  strike  with  courage,  but 
With  prudence  round  girt  as  an  armour. 
Freedom  yet  will  recompense  our  toil — 
I  see  her  through  the  deep'ning  clouds  of  war, 
With  Knowledge,  Wealth,  and  Industry, 
Roaming  the  land  amid  its  thronging  hosts — 
Bright  honor  and  fair  happiness  are  hers, 
And  joys  unceasing  spring  about  her  steps. 

Fourth  Person.     But  wider  still,  and  brighter  to  my 
eye 
The  vision  opes.     Upon  the  rounded  globe 
Sits  Liberty  supreme — 'Oppression's  chains 
Heaped  broken  at  her  feet,  and  nations  round 
Bejoicing  in  her  presence.     Earth  is  free  ! 
There  unrestrained  its  happy  myriads  roam 
'Mid  ceaseless  joys  and  ever  new  delights. 
From  this  hour  forth  shall  Liberty  advance, 
Circling  from  this  fair  land  till  she  extends 
Full  over  earth  her  universal  sway. 

(Exeunt,) 
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SCENE   VI. 
{Enter  Spirit  of  Liberty \  solus.) 

Spirit.     The  strife  advances — Despotism  yields 
Before  me.     Oft  encountered,  still  defeat, 
From  my  right  arm,  doth  beat  him  baffled  back — 
Nor  him  alone,  nor  only  from  my  arm, 
But  by  my  side  Truth  holds  its  stately  march, 
"With  light  around,  as  with  an.  armor  girt, 
That  nerveless  each  opposing  Spirit  quails 
Before  its  bright  advance.     Thus  shrink  the  shades 
When  day  refulgent  darts  its  golden  beams 
Into  the  night.     Much  have  we  wrought  of  good 
And  glorious.     With  knowledge  round  diffused, 
Men  do  awake  their  slumbering  energies — 
Reason  doth  burst  its  fetters,  and  arouse 
To  native  freedom — Ignorance,,  as  night, 
Doth  yield,  and  with  it  flies  each  uncouth  dream- 
Its  prejudices,  superstitions  old, 
As  its  dim  fleeting  ghosts,  that  haunt  the  shades, 
Do  vanish  startling  at  the  dawn  of  truth. 
Thrones  tremble  at  my  tread,  and  Tyranny's 
Huge  structures  reared  around,  grey  frowning  piles, 
Old  customs,  institutes,  and  ancient  forms, 
The  strongholds  where  she  doth  entrench  herself, 
Do  totter  evermore  about  my  steps. 
These  rased,  uninterrupt  I  then  shall  rove 
Upon  the  earth  ;  and  everywhere  1*11  rear, 
Reason  and  Justice  for  the  Architects, 
Blest  institutions,  just  and  generous  laws, 
Fair  fabrics  towered  aloft,  beneath  whose  domes- 
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And  pillared  arches,  ever  free  may  dwell 

Earth's  happy  millions — none  denied  their  shelter, 

And  thrust  out,  as  now  from  the  proud  halls, 

Where  despotism  ranks  its  favored  few — ■ 

But  all  alike,  or  strong  or  weak,  shall  range 

Delighted  in  each  blessed  privilege  ; 

The  strong  and  bold  full  free,  to  soar  and  joy 

In  loftiest  sweep  of  each  high  energy  ; 

While  generous  laws  the  weak  and  gentle  shield 

In  every  right,  and  kindly  sympathies 

Do  aid  them  to  partake  each  perfect  bliss. 

Such  is  true  liberty,  and  thus  shall  smile, 

Yet  o'er  the  world,  my  genial  influence. 

(Exit) 


SCENE  VII. 

(A  Portico  in  front  of  a  Palace,  in  which  is  placed  a 
Throne.  Enter  Monarch  and  Courtiers — a  "Body  of  Men 
approaching  from  a  distance.) 

Monarch,  {ascending  the  throne.)     Bring  me  my  scep- 
tre, I  shall  need  it  now. 

First  Courtier.    So  please  your  majesty,  what  means 
this  scene, 
This  gathering  of  wise  and  learned  men, 
This  pomp  and  show  of  power  ?     What  new  design, 
What  enterprise  of  glory  to  thy  name 
And  good  unto  thy  people,  dost  thou  plan  % 

Monarch.     Thou  soon  shalt  learn.     But  speak,  my 
ancient  friend, 
4* 
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For  thou  dost  know — ever  the  oracle 

In  all  my  councils — say,  how  have  I  ruled 

This  realm  1     Have  I  not  made  my  people's  good 

The  star,  on  which  I  ever  kept  mine  eye  % 

Courtier.       Most  faithfully.    Thou  never  to  thy  pride 
Or  thy  ambition  turnedst  from  thy  course — 
Or  rather,  in  thy  nation's  happiness. 
Thou  mad'st  thy  pride,  and  to  exalt  its  state, 
Thy  just  ambition  ever  prompted  thee. 

Monarch.     And  have  I  lavished  in  vain  wanton  wars 
The  treasures  of  my  people  and  their  blood  ] 
Or  heaped  oppressions  upon  them  or  crushed 
Their  spirits,  with  unnatural  distinctions, 
Down  to  baseness  and  servility  ? 

Courtier.     The  monster,  War,  thou  ever  didst  abhor, 
And  to  thy  counsels  Peace  didst  ever  join, 
Sweet  smiling  Peace,  that  walked  thy  plains,  her  steps 
With  golden  plenty  marked,  and  beauty  bright. 
And  lightly  on  thy  people  rests  thy  sway — 
With  equal  privilege  and  large  to  all, 
Free  scope,  to  rise  as  nature  spurs  the  soul. 

Monarch.      And  with    bright   knowledge    to   enrich 
their  minds 
Have  I  not  sought — to  teach  them  their  true  worth, 
Their  dignity  of  nature  and  their  rights, 
Their  weakness,  and  their  strength,  and  all  the  laws 
Of  being — that  thus  taught,  themselves  to  govern 
They  might  learn,  amid  the  mazy  ways 
Of  life  wisely  to  walk,  and  justly  fill 
All  their  relations,  due  .to  earth  and  Heaven  1 
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Courtier.     Thou  hast,  my  liege  !    and  for  it  blessings 
flow 
From  million  hearts  around  thee.     Thou  hast  trod: 
The  path  of  greatness,  which  a  god  might  choose. 

Monarch.     Greatness! — aye,  greatness  !     'Tisaword 
much  wronged 
Of  men  !     Why,  we  were  made  for  happiness — 
For  that  was  shaped  and  moulded  all  our  being — 
And  he  is  greatest  then,  who  best  does  meet 
This  purpose  of  his  being — whose  faculties, 
Most  perfect,  do  create  the  highest  bliss. 
And  in  the  search  of  truth,  the  flow  of  deep 
Affections  and  the  soar  of  lofty  thought. 
Do  most  excel.     But  to  do  good,  of  pleasures 
Is  the  purest;  hence  it  is  the  path 
Of  life,  which  noblest  spirits  love  :  and  'tis 
The  high  employ  of  Heaven's  eternity, 
Whose  glory  speaks  its  universe  of  good. 
To  see  yourself  reflected  in  bright  joys 
Around,  and  know  your  deeds  and  influence 
Immortal  in  the  happiness  of  earth, 
Is  thought  of  loftiest  rapture  to  the  soul. 
Thus  have  I  sought  for  greatness,  and  to  rear, 
In  the  advancement  of  my  people,  high 
An  eminence  of  glory  I  have  toiled — 
Well,  one  step  more,  and  I  have  reached  its  height. 

(Enter  the  "body  of  men  before  mentioned,  who  make  their 
obeisance  to  the  monarch,  and  take  their  place  in  front  of 
the  throne.) 

Monarch,  (assuming  his  sceptre.)     Come,  thou  proud 
emblem  !  thou  art  needed  now, 
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This  royalest  moment  of  my  royalty  ! 

Friends,  countrymen  !   'tis  not  for  purpose  light, 

That  ye  are  here  ;  but  weighty  of  import 

Is  my  design— then  lend  your  ears  prepared 

Unto  my  words.     Long  have  I  ruled  this  realm, 

Upon  this  throne,  where  centuries  have  seen 

My  sires  before  me  ;  hence  by  ancient  right 

And  your  consent  accorded,  do  I  hold 

This  sceptre  with  its  kingly  attributes. 

How  I  have  used  ray  power,  ye  all  do  know — « 

Suffice  it,  I  have  held  it  as  a  trust, 

By  Heaven  and  you  committed  to  my  hands, 

For  good  unto  my  people,  and  have  toiled 

Alone  for  their  advancement  and  their  weal. 

Not  to  my  pride  and  pleasure  have  I  turned 

The  treasures  of  my  empire  and  its  might, 

Nor  wooed  the  noisy  tongue  of  braggart  fame  ; 

But,  in  the  silent  love  of  happy  hearts, 

And  the  esteem  of  thinking  minds,  have  sought 

My  record.     Thus  each  thought  and  act  has  been 

An  offering  to  my  people's  happiness. 

And  therefore  is  it  I  have  called  you  here — 

The  elders  and  the  wise  men  of  the  realm—* 

Chosen  of  the  people,  fit  for  council  high — 

That  I  may  to  your  hands — for  that  I  deem 

It  for  my  country's  good,  resign  my  powers, 

And  back  restore  your  native  sovereignty  : 

For  else,  perchance,  as  time  fleets  on  apace, 

This  sceptre  into  other  hands  may  fall, 

Unworthy,  or  by  crime  or  folly  swayed. 

Too  great  for  weak  humanity  the  power 

A  monarch  wields  ;  nor  man  was  made  to  rule 

His  fellow  man,  or  bow  inferior. 
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'Tis  ever  best  a  nation  should  be  free — 

The  soul  exults  in  freedom,  and  expands ; 

But  power  controlling,  though  it  shelters,  yet 

It  shades  and  dwarfs  each  mental  growth  and  joy. 

Therefore  to  you  do  I  resign  these  powers, 

That  ye  may  form,  as  wisdom  shall  suggest, 

In  the  full  majesty  of  your  free  wills, 

A  government  of  freedom  to  yourselves, 

Which  best  may  serve  the  peopled  happiness, 

Curb  lawless  wrong,  secure  each  sacred  right, 

And  be  to  every  blessed  privilege 

That  nature  gives,  a  safeguard,  not  a  check. 

Long  have  I  thus  resolved,  but  deemed,  till  now, 

The  time  not  ripe — yet  ever  have  I  kept 

This  end  before  me  as  my  life's  great  aim. 

Hence,  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  change 

I've  sought — with  knowledge  full  diffused,  as  light 

Upon  their  minds,  to  quicken  and  unfold 

Each  germ  of  thought  and  joy — to  make  their  steps 

Familiar  with  the  paths  of  industry — 

"With  honor  and  strong  truth  to  gird  their  souls — 

And  oft,  with  privilege  and  franchise  large, 

I've  exercised  them  to  the  generous  use 

Of  freedom,  teaching  lessons  difficult 

Of  self-control  and  government.     Nor  War, 

With  iron  tread,  has  ever  shook  our  plains, 

But  Peace,  instead,  has  wove  her  dances  there, 

With  bright  Improvement  smiling  in  her  train. 

Thus  grown  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  ripe 

The  nation  is  for  freedom.     Hence  do  I 

Perform  my  just  resolve,  and  here  resign 

My  sceptre  to  your  hands.     Let  none  oppose, 

But  all  unite  to  aid  the  happy  work, 
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And  perfect  blessed  freedom  through  the  land. 
Thus  lay  I  down  my  power  with  right  good  will, 

{Descending  from  his  throne,  and  laying  the  sceptre  before 
the  people.) 

And  bid  farewell  to  royalty  for  ever. 

{Exit  Monarch.) 

First  Person.     'Tis  in  time's  mighty  drama,  a  new 
scene, 
And  of  its  noblest ! 


Second  Person.     We  are  freemen  now  ! 
Already  in  the  thought  my  soul  expands. 


{Exeunt.) 


ACT    III. —  SCENE    I. 

{Enter  Spirit  of  Truth,  solus.) 

Thus  Ahriman  is  baffled,  and  his  rage 
On  his  own  head  doth  spend  itself.     All  vain 
His  banded  powers  to  check  our  onward  march, 
But  rout  and  pale  dismay  do  scatter  them 
In  flight.     Single  against  his  hosts  I'd  go 
Exulting,  and  could  crush  his  utmost  force — 
For  I  do  feel  within  me  lies  a  strength 
Unconquerable,  battling  with  evil — 
Nor  unto  aught  Truth  yields  in  might,  bat  sole 
Unto  the  Power  of  all-prevailing  Goodness. 
Hence  conquest  waits  upon  me,  or  alone 
•Contending,  or  with  blessed  Spirits  leagued. 
Dark  Falsehood  withers  in  my  glance,  and  dim, 
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Grey  Superstition  takes  its  shadowy  flight. 
And  oft  the  battle  and  the  triumph  I 
Have  shared  with  Liberty — sweet  Liberty  ! 
That  o'er  the  earth  now  makes  its  swift  advance, 
Gathering  the  nations  joyous  in  its  train. 
Firm  foothold  has  it  won  invincible, 
Whence  ne'er  dislodged,  still  onward  will  it  spread 
Its  conquests,  until  earth  is  all  its  own. 
And  Industry  doth  rouse  her  energies, 
And  with  my  aid  doth  multiply  her  strength. 
A  thousand  arts,  my  gift,  around  her  toil ; 
And,  taught  by  me,  wild  Nature  doth  she  curb, 
And  for  her  pleasure  tasketh  its  huge  might. 
Thus  generous  earth  beneath  her  care  doth  smile, 
And  round  extends  its  beauty  and  its  wealth. 
Hence  will  I  now,  as  Ormusd  did  enjoin, 
Unto  some  other  Spirit  link  myself, 
Some  blessed  Virtue,  that  may  deepest  urge 
New  inroad  on  the  sway  of  Ahriman. 
Against  Intemperance  will  I  bend  my  force. 
The  foulest,  lowest  Spirit,  ever  Hell 
Conceived — engendered  deepest  in  its  filth — 
And  direst-armed  with  malice  and  fierce  power. 
It  doth  pollute  the  earth,  and  man's  proud  form 
It  strippeth  of  its  beauty,  and  the  soul 
It  mars — its  purity  and  loftiness — 
With  vile  corruption  and  deformity  ; 
With  poisons  and  foul  drugs  it  doth  its  work, 
And  e'en  the  means  of  happiness,  the  joys 
And  blessings  of  the  earth,  by  vile  excess 
To  curses  doth  it  turn — dark  springs  of  woe,— 
Whence    Temp'rance    else    had    drawn    its    sweetest 
draughts — 
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Fountains  perpetual  of  pure  delights. 
Hence  will  I  join  with  Temperance,  and  girt 
With  armor  new  of  truth  and  reason,  haste 
To  meet  this  fiercest  enemy  of  man, 
And  drive  him  back  for  ever  from  the  earth. 

{Exit.) 


SCENE    II. 

(Spirit  of  Temperance  in  the  form  of  a  Man  addressing  an 
Assembly  of  People.) 

Spirit.     Good  friends,  and  fellow  men  !    and  all,  who 
love 
Their  country  and  the  world,  whose  hearts  do  swell 
With  generous  thoughts,  far  reaching  from  themselves  ! 
A  theme  of  high  import  now  claims  your  minds — 
There  's  in  your  midst  a  monster  foul  and  fierce, 
With  bloody  thirst,  that  roams  the  earth,  and  slays 
Daily  its  thousands — 

Voices   in  the  Crowd.     Where  1     Where  %     What 
is  it? 

Spirit.     A  fiend  it  is,  that  in  its  first  approach 
At  distance  seems  of  pleasant  aspect  fair. 
With  smiles  and  jests  it  offers  to  the  taste 
A  cup,  that  sparkles  to  the  eye,  and  filled, 
It  says,  with  pleasures,  and  perchance  'twill  tell 
With  health — and  thus  it  wins  its  first  advance. 
Though  coarser  seen  when  near,  yet  to  the  eye 
Familiar  grown,  'tis  fair,  'till  when  its  grasp 
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Is  on  its  prey,  then  'tis  disclosed — too  late — 

Corruption  all  and  foul  disease, — its  wit 

To  idiot  folly  turned  or  ravings  wild — 

And  its  cup,  what  pleasures  seemed  and  health, 

Is  but  pollution  found  and  deadliest  poison. 

Yet  still  though  oft  by  wisdom  warned,  and  taught 

By  millions  fallen,  crowds  around  him  throng  ; 

And  on  them  he  does  heap  disease  and  pains — 

He  blinds  their  reasons,  and  pollutes  their  souls, 

And  from  their  natures,  rasing  out  the  lines 

Of  fair  humanity,  he  writes  them,  brutes. 

A  Voice.     'Tis  rum,  he  means — the  fiend  's  Intem- 
perance ! 

Spirit.     Aye  !  'tis  Intemperance  ! — and  is  it  not 
A  very  fiend,  and  of  the  spirits  bad, 
That  issue  from  the  deep  to  prey  on  man, 
The  fiercest  and  most  fell  1 — Wide  scattering  round 
All  evils  that  the  heaviest  lade  the  world — - 
With  idleness  and  vice,  loud  blasphemy, 
And  haggard  crime,  and  hungry  poverty, 
With  pale  remorse,  madness,  and  foul  disease. 

Voices.     Oh  !  'tis  too  true,  'tis  true. 

Spirit.  And  is  it  not 

Death's  swiftest  reaper  in  the  field  1  its  swath 
The  widest  there,  and  earliest  swept,  long  ere 
'Tis  ripe — each  stroke  doth  lay  its  thousands  low. 

Voices.     Oh  !  'tis  a  very  fiend  ! 
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Spirit.  And  where  are  they, 

Now  fallen — beloved  ones — parents,  perchance, 
Or  brethren,  torn  from  our  embrace  !  and  see 
His  grasp  on  hundreds  fastened,  whom  we  love  ! 

{Groans from  the  multitude!) 

And  shall  we  longer  bide  him  in  the  earth  % 

Voices.     No,  no,  away  with  him,  away  ! 

Spirit.      Away  then  with  him  ! — Steeled  with  firm 
resolves 
And  mutual  pledges,  'gainst  him  we  will  raise 
Our  banners  high,  inscribed  to  Temperance, 
And  battle  'till  we  drive  him  from  our  world. 

Crowd.      Away  with  him !    away !   we'll  drive   him 
hence  ! 

Spirit.     But  friends,  good  friends !    insidious  is  the 
foe — 
He  comes  not  with  the  open  front  of  war, 
But  with  base  wiles  and  crafty  diligence 
He  aims  to  trap  his  prey — and  jests  and  sneers 
His  weapons  are — and  often  pleasure's  garb 
He  steals,  and  fashion's  sceptre  doth  usurp, 
To  win  him  followers.     With  fortitude 
Then  arm  your  souls  to  meet  his  wiles  unmoved. 
Oh !  noble  is  the  spirit,  in  itself 
Sustained,  that  on  high  aims  intent,  unskaken 
Faces  time,  temptation,  perils,  scoffs  and  toil, 
And  like  a  tower  strong  lifts  up  itself  towards  Heaven  ! 
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Such  be  ye  in  the  cause  of  Temperance; — 
Touch  not  the  cup,  which  th'  arch  tempter  holds 
Unto  the  lip — for  worse  than  fabled  charm 
Of  wizard  old,  or  magic  rod  of  power, 
With  spells  and  foulest  sorceries  'tis  drugged, 
To  melt  resistance  to  subserviency, 
And  bend  the  strongest  spirits  to  his  will ; 
And  all,  who  take  his  cup,  do  aid  his  sway, 
And,  by  example,  help  to  lure  the  free 
Into  his  toils.     Then  let  us  touch  it  not, 
But  firm  resolve,  with  sacred  holy  pledge, 
To  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not. 

Crowd.     We  pledge  it !  we  pledge  it ! 

Spirit.     Nobly  resolved  !   the  pledge  is  a  sure  shield 
Against  his  power,  and  we  may  now  defy  him. 
But  others  ask  our  aid — for  them  we'll  toil — 
From  their  lips  dash  the  cup  and  pluck  them  back 
From  ruin.     High  then  let  our  banner  float, — 
Our  weapons  truth  and  reason,  and  our  cry 
Be  total  abstinence ;   thus  shall  we  win 
The  battle,  and  his  crew,  his  native  force 
Of  Hell  and  traitor  hirelings  vile  of  earth, 
Routed,  we'll  drive  him  ever  from  the  world. 

Crowd.     Aye,  total  abstinence  our  cry,  and  death 
To  alcohol !  We'll  touch.it  not,  taste  not, 
And  handle  not — but  to  destroy. 

(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE   III. 

(Enter  Ahriman,  solus.) 

Ahriman.     My  throne  already  trembles,  and  T  feel 
My  footing  gliding  from  me  on  this  earth. 
Intemperance  beaten  !  my  strongest  Spirit ! 
Whose  boast  it  was,  that  none  could  'scape  his  power  ! 
Ormusd  !  a  noble  triumph  hast  thou  gained. 
But  I  must  check  this  movement  of  the  foe, 
This  swift  advance,  or  else  my  power  is  gone ; 
For  thousands  daily  do  revolt  from  me, 
And  haste  to  join  the  flag  of  Temperance. 
Ha  !  ha  !  no  wonder,  they  have  learned  at  length, 
For  thus  will  sober  reason  teach  to  them, 
That  I,  whom  they  have  served  so  long  submiss, 
Do  rule  them  not  in  love,  but  hate  and  pride, 
And  for  the  sport  of  my  own  malice. 
Of  all  my  Spirits  is  Intemperance 
The  chief — for  he  does  steal  from  men  their  reasons, 
That  their  passions  uncontrolled  do  rouse, 
Ready  to  do  me  service,  and  do  spurn 
At  Ormusd's  gentle  sway  :  and  therefore  I 
Must  back  him  at  this  need.     His  fall  were  all 
But  ruin.      Hence  again  against  the  foe, 
With  my  full  power,  I'll  hasten  to  the  field — 
Keen  avarice  and  raging  appetite, 
Each  passion  fierce  and  fury  and  revenge 
And  stratagems  and  lies,  I'll  face  him  with  ; 
And  stem  the  march  of  my  proud  enemy. 
Not  Victor  art  thou  yet — but  many  a  strife 
Must  thou  encounter  ere  thou  reign'st  in  peace. 
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For  huge  through  earth  the  bolts  I've  driven,  and  strong 
My  chains  around,  which  thou  must  toil  to  sunder. 
Aye  let  Him  come  !    no  yielding  now — 'till  fate 
Shall  force  me  off  the  field — for  well  I  know, 
That  every  step  now  lost  is  gone  for  ever. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE   IV. 

(Rumselle?;  alone.) 

It  must  not  be  ;  I  cannot  longer  cheat 
My  conscience  thus.    It  is  a  cursed  trade, 
To  deal  to  men  this  essence  of  all  ill, 
Thus  pandering  to  their  folly  and  their  vice, 
"Which  honor  long  has  fled  and  left  to  guilt. 
All  vainly  have  I  fought  the  Temperance  cause, 
And  like  one  breasting  'gainst  an  ocean  wave, 
I  now  must  sink  before  it,  or  else  turn 
And  ride  with  its  strong  flow.     Well,  I'll  sell  rum 
No  more — Would  I  had  sooner  ceased  !    ah  then, 
There's  one,  two,  four,  six,  gone  before  their  time, 
Who  yet  might  have  been  living,  happy  still, 
But  now  swept  early  off — Who  killed  them  1     II 
Aye,  I  did  aid  the  work — 'tis  a  dread  thought ! 
And,  I  did  make  my  gain  from  out  their  ruin  ; 
For  lo  !  their  families  in  want  and  rags, 
And  mine  the  wealth  that  should  be  theirs  !     Aye,  thus 
It  is,  rum-selling  kills  and  robs  alike — 
I'll  make  them  an  atonement ;  thus  I'll  pluck 
The  daggers  conscience  stabs  into  my  soul. 
Oh  !  rum — rum — rum !  how  infinite  the  evil 
5* 
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Thou  hast  wrought  L     Would  I  had  all  of  thee 

Tn  one  huge  barrel,  on  the  verge  of  Earth, 

Then  would  I  roll  thee  off  and  pour  thee  down, 

Down  th'  abyss,  to  deepen  the  waves  of  Hell. 

Well,  I'll  no  longer  sell  it — and  my  store 

I'll  give  unto  the  flames,  that  they  may  drink 

And  quench  their  hot  thirst  with  the  fiery  draught. 

And  I  will  henceforth  be  for  Temperance, 

And  balance  thus  with  good  the  ill  I've  done. 

But  stop,  the  pledge  !  that  I  so  oft  have  scorned— 

What ?  give  my  freedom  up  1     Ha  !  is  it  so  % 

Oh — no — 'tis  freedom's  fairest  privilege, 

To  pledge  itself  to  noble  enterprises, 

And  with  generous  resolutions  gird 

Its  strength,  to  aid  in  every  work  of  good. 

Thus  then,  by  nobly  using  it,  I'll  prove 

Me  worthy  of  sweet  Liberty.   '  Hence  I 

To  Temperance  will  devote  myself — This  day 

Its  friends  do  celebrate  their  triumphs ;  I'll 

To  them  and  give  my  rum  for  a  bonfire. 

But,  lo  !  they  yonder  come,  in  long  procession  formed — 

I'll  call  them,  here  and  tell  them  my  resolve. 

(Enter  Procession,  with    Banners,  Mottoes  and  Devices. 
Spirit  of  Temperance  invisible  with  the  crowd.) 

Friends  and  good  neighbors  1  will  ye  pause  awhile 
And  hear  my  words  % 

First  Person.     Nay,  he's  a  bitter,  rank-tongued  rum- 
seller, 
Whose  trade  we've  spoilt — he'll  but  abuse  us. 
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Second  Person.     Yes,   but  let's  hear — he  cannot  in- 
jure us  ; 
And  better  is  a  foeman's  raillery, 
Than  flattery  of  friends. 

Crowd.  Let's  hear — hear — hear  ! 

Rumseller.     Good  friends  and  neighbors  !  long  I've 
stood  aloof 
From  you  and  your  great  enterprise — too  long, — 
And  now  it  doth  repent  me  of  the  course  I've  taken — 
And  I  would  join  your  ranks,  with  your  consent, 
And  celebrate  the  triumphs  you  have  won, — 
Though  o'er  my  own  resistance.     Glad  I  am 
That  ye  have  foiled  me,  and  prevented  thus 
The  evil  that  I  else  had  wrought — 
Will  you  admit  me,  then,  within  your  ranks, 
There  to  undo  the  ill  that  I  have  done  1 

Crowd.     Aye,  aye,  and  gladly  welcome  ! 

Rumseller.    Then,  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity, 
Here  are  the  liquors  I  have  left  in  store — 
I  give  them  you,  to  do  your  wills  upon, 
To  burn  them  or  destroy  as  ye  may  list. 

[The  crowd  cheers.) 

A  Voice.      Aye,  that  sounds  like   sincerity — where 
is  it? 

Crowd.     Where  is  it  1     Where  1     We'll  dash  it  to 
the  ground — 
Into  the  ditches  with  it — 
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A  Voice.  No — no — let  not 

The  good  earth  drink  the  blighting  poison, 
But  give  it  to  the  flames — with  fire  we'll  burn  it. 

( They  roll  the  "barrels  out,  and  file  them  one  upon  another 
and  set  fire  to  them.     The  crowd  rejoices  while  the  spirits 

■) 


A  Voice.     Why  here's   enough  to  make  a  thousand 
flames, 
Eternal  in  the  souls  of  men,  but  not 
Enough  to  feed  the  flame  we  now  would  raise  ! 

{Exit  crowd.) 

Spirit  of  Temperance.     The   work  speeds  well,  and 
promises  a  fair 
And  happy  issue.     Thus  Intemperance, 
In  one  aspect,  its  worst,  is  banished  earth  ; 
And  of  its  deadliest  weapon,  I  disarm 
The  enemy.     Nor  stops  the  triumph  here, 
Nor  e'er  shall  stop,  till,  with  the  world's  round  verge, 
It  measures  its  extent  of  victory, 
Whence  each  indulgence  fou],  each  vile  excess 
Is  swept  away  for  ever.     Thousands  are 
The  agents  of  Intemperance  on  earth, 
Of  which  is  Alcohol,  though  chief,  but  one  ; 
And  from  its  fall  I  haste  to  other  toil. 
All  these  disarmed,  then  shall  Temperance 
Prevail  among  the  nations,  and  her  joys, 
Perpetual  sweets  and  pleasures,  stream  around. 
Fair  health  is  of  my  gifts,  and  manly  strength, 
Clear  thoughts,  and  feelings  ever  gushing  fresh 
From  Nature's  fount.     Disease  I  drive  from  men, 
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And  racking  pains, — gross  thoughts  and  appetites 

I  do  expel,  and  passion  wild,  and  vice 

And  crime  do  yield  before  me.     Thus  ere  long 

Men  everywhere  shall  own  my  influence  ; 

And  reason  then  shall  sway  the  soul,  and  guide, 

In  calm  supremacy,  each  strong  desire — 

Nor  e'er  into  the  animal  shall  sink 

The  loftier  intellectual ;  but  man, 

Complete  in  every  faculty,  shall  walk 

In  the  full  scope  and  glory  of  his  being ; 

While  with  gentle  counsels  I  persuade 

His  steps  where  purest  pleasures  do  abound, 

And  ever  sparkling  flow  the  streams  of  bliss. 

(Exit) 


ACT    IV. —  SCENE    I. 

(Enter  a  Philanthropist,  solus.) 

Faithfully  have  we  toiled — and  not  in  vain, — 

For  earth  doth  rouse  itself  and  move  from  out 

Its  lethargy  of  ages.     Oh  !  'tis  hard, 

From  ignorance,  servileness,  apathy, 

To  stir  the  souls  of  nations  to  high  thought 

And  noble  action  ;  but  'tis  glorious 

To  do  it,  and  proud  consciousness  and  joy 

Are  theirs,  those  world-movers,  who  thus  do  lead 

Mankind  to  freedom,  truth,  and  happiness, 

Whose  spirits,  through  the  earth  diffused,  do  move 

It  upward,  and  whose  thoughts,  like  sunbeams,  fall 

On  other  minds,  the  light  by  which  they  walk.  { 

There  is  an  onward  movement  in  the  age — 

Truth  beams  more  fully  on  the  night  of  earth, 
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And  Freedom's  star  in  the  ascendant  shines — 

The  race  of  serfs  and  despots  from  the  world 

Is  passing,  and  a  race  of  men,  instead, 

Is  peopling  it — aye,  men  !   with  the  full  stamp 

Of  their  humanity,  with  fronts  uplift, 

Free  thoughts  and  high  aspirings  unrepressed, 

That  soar  as  Nature  gives  them  wing. 

Old  errors,  that  did  cheat  the  youth  of  Time, 

Do  flee  apace,  and  men  do  cease  to  look, 

"With  reverence  submiss,  unto  the  past ; 

To  cherish  its  vain  wisdom,  teachings  false 

Of  ignorance  and  wrong  ;  Authority 

And  Precedent  lower  their  imperious  tone, 

While  Reason  lifts  aloud  her  voice,  instead. 

And  men  to  Nature  look,  and  their  own  hearts, 

Where  Truth  hath  writ  her  everlasting  lore, 

And  thence  true  wisdom  and  unmingled  draw. 

All  freely  Thought  roves  through  the  universe, 

Seeking  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  good ; 

And  'mid  the  treasures  that  she  gathers  thus, 

Fair  Industry  doth  stir  herself — each  art 

And  energy  at  work — and  every  seed 

Of  precious  Truth  she  cherisheth,  till  reared 

In  its  full  bloom  and  beauty,  it  doth  yield 

Fair  fruit  of  joy  and  excellence  to  men. 

Thus  doth  Improvement  speed  upon  the  earth, 

With  still  increasing  progress — still  remain 

Far  heights  of  excellence  to  be  achieved — 

And  evils  huge,  to  spur  its  eager  steps. 

Stern  Poverty  upon  its  millions,  yet 

Doth  pile  its  weary  burdens — Ignorance 

Still  rolls  its  clouds,  deep-shadowy,  o'er  the  soul- 

And  blind  Disunion,  Envy,  and  mad  Strife 
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Do  palsy  man's  else  boundless  energies. 

Hence  never  yet  Philanthropy  must  rest, 

Till  it  has  swept  these  evils  from  the  world — 

Till  want  is  known  no  more,  nor  painful  toil, 

But  free  and  cheerful  industry,  instead, 

Shall  universal  plenty  yield  to  man — 

The  means  of  full  enjoyment  unto  all 

Alike  dispensed — while  Peace  and  Love  shall  link 

Them  in  sweet  harmony,  and  Truth,  full  risen, 

O'er  the  earth  shall  pour  its  noon-day  beam.' 

(Exit.) 

SCENE    II. 

(A   Laborer   at    work.      Enter   behind,    unperceived,   his 
Landlord,  who  is  a  Minister  of  State.) 

Laborer.     Toil,  toil !  thus  is  it  ever — thus  my  days 
Drag  on,  and  wearily  I  bear  this  load' 
Of  being.     Aye,  unceasing  toil !  and  that, 
Not  for  myself,  and  those  I  love,  for  then 
'Twere  sweet  to  labor  ;  were  affection's  smile 
And  joy  to  those  beloved,  the  fruits.     But  no, 
Others  enjoy  the  harvests  I  do  sow  ; 
And  they  who  cling  around  me,  dearest  ones, 
In  patient  want  must  pine,  while  wanton  waste 
Doth  riot  on  the  wealth  that  should  be  theirs, 
Heaped  by  my  toil.     Ah  !  wherefore  is  this  so  1 
Why  is  not  mine,  this  wealth  that  I  create, 
With  a  free  right  upon  this  globe  to  work 
For  my  necessities  and  those  I  love  1 
Doth  not  the  earth,  our  common  mother,  ope 
Her  bosom  to  her  children,  free  to  all, 
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Whence  they  may  draw  their  sustenance  and  joy  1 

Yet  grasping  wealth  doth  force  us  thence  ;  the  soil, 

With  all  its  rich  luxuriance,  usurped  ; 

And,  from  its  common  bounty  driven,  we, 

The  million  of  earth's  sons,  but  through  the  grace 

Of  its  usurpers  can  have  privilege  . 

To  touch  our  native  soil,  and  only  then, 

That  we  may  swell  the  piles  of  bloated  ease, 

While  but  a  pittance  of  the  heaps  we  raise 

Is  doled  to  us,  not  for  our  happiness, 

But  that,  forsooth,  good  beasts  of  burden,  we 

May  still  survive  and  toil.     Is  theirs  the  earth 

Who  do  oppress  us,  more  than  ours  who  till  it  % 

From  Nature  have  we  title,  from  the  Grift 

Original,  of  equal  right  to  all — 

And  is  this  claim  exclusive,  which  they  urge, 

Of  earlier  date  or  better  ?     Is  this  law, 

Which  they  do  quote,  of  right  superior  ? 

No — 'tis  a  forgery  of  force  and  fraud. 

O  Law  !  how  lawless  oft  thy  harsh  decrees ! 

Of  Nature's  higher  canons  reckless,  thou, 

To  power  subservient,  dost  spurn  the  right, 

And  with  Oppression  and  Injustice  walk'st, 

How  often  in  thy  robes,  august  and  fair, 

Dark  Tyranny  is  found  to  guise  itself ! 

{Exit.) 

Landlord.     'Tis    true,  too  true!      Injustice    every- 
where 
Doth  character  th'  arrangements  men  have  made. 
Nature  to  all  is  just  and  generous, 
And  common  title  to  her  bounty  gives, 
The  joys  of  freedom  and  the  fruits,  that  spring 
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Luxuriant  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth — 
That  thus,  by  justice  swayed  and  mutual  love, 
Men  e'er  might  plenty  find  and  happiness. 
But  fraud  and  force  have  Nature's  laws  annulled — 
Unnatural  distinctions  made  'mong  men, 
And  justice  driven  and  mutual  right  from  earth — 
Hence  pride  and  tyranny  and  wanton  pomp 
And  sensualness,  with  wealth  and  power  do  herd  ; 
"While  poverty  to  want  and  weary  toil, 
To  servileness  of  spirit,  ignorance, 
And  suffering,  is  crushed,  and  misery 
Doth  reign  where  only  happiness  should  dwell. 
And  must  it  be  thus  ever  ?     Thus  shall  man 
Defeat  the  good  designed  for  him?     A  blind 
Unreasoning  selfishness  doth  fill  the  world, 
Trampling  on  others'  rights  and  breeding  pride 
And  envy,  hate  and  strife  in  human  breasts. 
But  yet  self-love  is  nature's  general  law — 
And  Nature  understood  is  ever  right — 
As  every  atom  of  the  universe, 
Each  other  atom  drawing  to  itself, 
Unites  with  all,  in  one  harmonious  whole, 
Thus  is  self-love  a  generous  principle, 
Its  action  blessed  harmony,  'mong  men, 
"When  rightly  aiming  at  its  rightful  ends, 
Its  best  good  cent'ring  with  the  weal  of  all. 
For  happiness  is  as  the  joyous  light, 
From  heart  to  heart  in  bright  reflection  thrown — 
A  thousand  objects  needs  it  shine  upon, 
Swift  glancing  round  in  myriad  hues  and  shades, 
Or  off  it  flies  in  vacancy  and  gloom. 
The  error  is  with  man  then,  not  in  Nature — 
'Tis  in  this  system,  false,  unnatural, 
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Of  warring  interests  'tween  man  and  man, 

Of  hopes  and  aims,  that  clash  and  breed  harsh  strife, 

Disunion,  weakness,  want  and  their  fell  brood 

Of  vices,  crimes  and  miseries — 'Tis  that 

The  gain  of  one  is  made  another's  loss, 

And  joy  is  girt  with  grief.    Thus  must  it  be  ? 

Cannot  some  plan  of  wisdom  be  devised, 

To  remedy  these  evils  on  the  earth, 

To  harmonize  its  jarring  elements  ? 

Or  nature's  beauteous  system  be  restored, 

Of  equal  rights  and  duties  to  all  men, — 

Whence  Industry  may  plenty  e'er  command, 

"With  rosy  health  and  ever  fresh  delight, 

And  each  his  interest  in  the  good  of  all 

May  find,  and  for  the  general  gain  to  toil, 

His  richest  profit  % — Aye,  I'll  think  of  it. 

And  with  the  wise,  the  generous  and  the  good, 

Will  I  commune,  some  project  to  devise, 

To  elevate  earth's  trodden  myriads — 

And  poverty  and  want,  and  slavish  toil 

To  banish  hence,  while  golden  plenty  round 

And  cheerful  Industry  shall  smile,  and  bright 

Each  spirit,  strong  in  its  intelligence 

And  conscious  nobleness,  shall  stand  erect. 

A  statesman  have  they  called  me,  and  the  name 

I  will  deserve — above  these  petty  strifes, 

This  jar  of  politics  for  place  and  power, 

The  small  ambition  of  the  vulgar  mind, 

I'll  look  abroad  to  nobler  ends — to  aims 

Of  real  good  and  honor  to  my  race, 

My  country  and  the  world. — Not  conquest  wide, 

Nor  power,  nor  majesty  of  state,  nor  pomp 

Of  gorgeous  wealth,  nor  victory-won  renown 
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I'll  seek — but  I  will  bend  each  stedfast  thought 

Unto  my  people's  welfare,  whom  I  serve, 

Their  individual  happiness  and  good. 

And  through  all  time  my  policy  shall  reach, 

Nor  with  the  poor  expedients  of  an  hour 

Content  itself;  but  looking  on  afar, 

Shall  strive  to  shape  the  present  unto  ends 

Of  good,  perchance  now  unattainable, 

And  make  it  pregnant  with  full  excellence 

And  bliss  for  coming  years  to  ripen  and  bring  forth. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE   III. 

(Spirit  of  Industry,  solus.) 

How  vast  the  wealth,  that  slumbers  in  the  earth, 

To  ignorance  and  idleness  unknown  ! 

Exhaustless  treasures  in  its  mighty  womb, 

By  tyranny  and  narrow  avarice, 

Shut  useless  from  the  eager  wants  of  man, 

Whence  poverty  might  else  enrobe  itself 

In  joy  and  plenteousness.     True,  Art  around 

Doth  scatter,  with  her  thousand  hands,  her  gifts 

Profuse  of  needful  and  luxurious, 

But  partial  e'er  her  favors  are,  of  wealth 

And  power  the  slave,  she  toils  to  serve  their  pomp — 

But  to  the  poor  a  tyrant,  she  doth  crush 

Them  down  to  earth  with  vilest  drudgery — 

With  her  machines  she  holds  them,  as  it  were, 

Mere  soulless  things  of  labor.     Hence  millions  are 

The  cries,  that  Justice  and  Benevolence 
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Do  hear,  upon  their  way  to  Heaven  seeking 

Relief.     But  yet  another  day  will  come, 

A  happier  age,  when  smiling  Industry 

To  all  mankind  shall  Nature's  stores  unlock, 

And  rich  abundance  strew  the  gladdened  earth. 

Then  men  shall  list  my  voice  and  I  will  lead 

Them  into  pleasant  paths — Beauty  shall  bloom 

And  golden  harvests  smile  around  their  steps. 

Now  Ignorance  and  blear-eyed  Prejudice 

Do  turn  from  me,  or  jealous  Avarice 

And  Tyranny  do  bar  my  free  advance  ; 

But  in  that  happy  day  shall  Knowledge  pour 

Its  beams  on  every  mind,  and  Liberty 

Shall  break  each  wrong  restraint,  and  Temperance 

Each  gross  desire  shall  quell  and  vile  excess, 

And  reason's  pure  supremacy  uphold  ; 

And  then  will  I  too,  cheerful  Industry, 

Assert  my  rightful  sway,  and  lead  my  train 

Of  joys  and  blessings  to  possess  the  world. 

Then  all  shall  labor,  as  is  just,  and  ne'er 

Shall  Idleness  on  patient  Industry 

Its  burden  lay.     Nor  then  to  slavish  toil 

And  weary  drudgery  shall  men  be  doomed, 

But  every  one  shall  share  the  genial  task 

And  manly  efforts,  as  suffice  to  draw 

From  out  the  earth,  its  bounteous  wealth,  whate'er 

Life  may  demand  or  pleasure  pure  may  crave, 

Shall  vigor  add,  strong  health  and  joyous  thoughts. 

Nor  discord  then,  nor  envy  shall  divide 

The  might  of  man,  but  union  shall  impart 

And  concert  to  his  strength  a  double  power, 

His  toil  to  lighten,  but  his  wealth  t'  increase — 

And  generous  emulation  shall  unite 
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Spirit  to  spirit  in  each  work  of  good, 
Each  aim  of  lofty  excellence  and  fame — 
And  Art  with  its  huge  strength  and  matchless  skill, 
And  Nature's  self,  enthralled  with  all  its  powers, 
Shall  minister  unto  man's  happiness. 
Nor  earth  shall  ever  then  be  shut  from  man, 
Nor  any  from  her  bosom  be  repelled, 
But  freely  thence  shall  each  sustain  the  life 
She  gave,  and  share  alike  her  common  gifts — 
Thus  wealth  shall  smile  on  all,  and  meagre  want 
Shall  perish  'mid  the  plenty,  feasting  round. 
Nor  sole  in  manual  toil  shall  men  engage ; 
Nobler  employ  shall  task  the  willing  mind. 
For  just  exertion  was  each  faculty 
Create,  and  its  exercise  to  be 
A  spring  of  pure  enjoyment.     It  is  mine 
To  start  these  gushing  energies  to  life 
And  action,  and  thus  to  o'erflowing  fill 
His  nature's  deep  capacity  of  bliss. 
Oh,  infinite  within  the  soul  the  germs 
Of  joy,  dormant  in  ignorance  and  sloth  ! 
But  roused  by  generous  cultivation,  forth 
They  spring  to  vigorous  growth  and  multiply 
In  fragrance  and  in  beauty.     Far  aloft 
'Midst  noble  thoughts  and  themes  to  soar  sublime, — 
Or  dive  'mid  Nature's  veiled  mysteries, 
And  what  is  beautiful  and  true  t'  explore, — 
To  revel  raptured  in  that  beauty, — 
In  every  truth  to  search  the  hidden  cause, 
And  trace  just  consequence  of  good  to  man  ; 
Or  inward  turned  darkling  to  pierce  his  own 
Dim  depths  of  mystery, — the  wonders  thronged 
Within  himself,  whose  action  is  his  being, — 
6* 
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Thence  to  know  himself — each  power — each  law- 
That  every  power,  to  its  true  law  attuned, 
May  ever  breathe  sweet  music  in  his  soul ; 
Such  is  man's  noblest  toil  and  best  delight, 
And  chiefly  such  will  then  be  his  employ. 
And  Love  shall  win  him  to  its  gentle  ways 
And  task  his  willing  strength — and  friendship  oft 
And  universal  kindliness  shall  stir 
His  soul,  ambitious  for  the  good  of  men — 
That  thus  in  varied  industry  his  hours 
Shall  glide,  each  joyous  power  awake  to  do 
Its  native  work  and  yield  its  fullest  bliss. 
And  earth  as  one  vast  garden  shall  become, 
Complete  in  loveliness,  amid  whose  bowers 
And  verdant  walks,  the  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Of  men  shall  wander,  ever  linked  in  love, 
Their  pleasant  toil  to  rear  each  budding  germ, 
And  multiply  its  teeming  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  all  things  to  their  good  shall  minister — 
They  also  to  all  things  ;  their  nobler  care, 
To  harmonize  the  various  elements 
Of  life  and  being,  thus  that  each  may  serve 
The  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  all  alike, 
Or  man  or  nature  have  their  fill  of  joy. 


(Exit.) 


ACT  V.  — SCENE  I. 


(Night — The  centre  of  a  camp  before  the  tent  of  the  com- 
mander— Enter  Spirit  of  Peace.) 

Spirit.     The  monster,War,  is  slumbering — and  would 
He  ne'er  again  might  wake  ! — How  dread  around 
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The  silence  !     How  unlike  the  sweet  repose 

Of  goodness,  resting  'mid  its  toil  of  love  ! 

'Tis  but  the  pause  that  red  destruction  makes, 

For  horrors  deadlier  to  gather  strength. 

No  peace  domestic  here,  nor  smiling  joys, 

Nor  any  element  of  happiness — 

But  dark  revenge  and  pride  and  avarice 

Instead,  and  fierce  ambition,  not  on  aims 

Of  nobleness  intent,  of  good  to  men, 

Or  excellence  desired  of  real  worth, 

But  stirred  by  wanton  vanity,  here  plots 

Its  deeds  of  carnage,  ruin  and  of  spoil, 

To  win  its  name  a  place  on  Fame's  red  scroll, 

Aye,  such  is  war  and  such  has  ever  been, 

Most  hideous,  yet  idolized  of  men, 

And  worshipped  most  when  fiercest  trampling  down, 

Whate'er  is  goodly  in  humanity 

And  fair  and  blest.     But  yet  a  better  day 

Approaches,  when  on  earth  the  reign  of  Peace, 

My  gentle  sway,  shall  flourish,  and  grim  War 

Be  exiled  ever.     Therefore  here  am  1, 

Striving  'mong  men  to  haste  that  happy  time, 

And  in  the  camp  of  War,  thus  'mid  his  hosts, 

I  dare  his  fiercest  fury    and  do  spread 

My  influence  forth.     I'll  hie  unto  the  chief 

Of  these  rude  troops,  and  in  his  soul  I'll  stir 

Up  nobler  thoughts  than  brutal  strife  affords. 

His  is  a  lofty  spirit,  with  the  love 

Of  truth,  of  beauty,  and  of  nobleness 

Imbued  and  stirred  to  high  aspirings.     Hence 

I'll  tear  its  mask  from  off  the  face  of  war 

And  show  it  hideous — its  honor  false — 

Its  glory  infamy — and  I  will  point 
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Him,  where  true  honor  leads,  from  battle  fields 
Afar ;  and  where  sits  Greatness,  not  in  name 
And  semblance  sole,  but  glorious  in  itself 
And  godlike  in  each  act  and  attribute, 
Around  creating  happiness  and  girt 
With  smiles  and  joys — thus  shall  his  soul  revolt 
From  war,  and  unto  thoughts  of  peace  disposed, 
Discern  pursuits  of  purer,  higher  aim. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE  II  . 

(Same  night — before  the  camp — "Enter  Commander  and  the 
Spirit  of  Peace,  invisible.) 

Commander.     To  pile  these  fields  with  death  !      'Tis 
a  dread  thought ! 
Ah,  it  is  work  more  fitting  fiends  than  men. 
How  nobler  than  to  this  encounter  vile 
Of  brutish  strength  and  passions  fierce,  it  were 
To  lead  these  hosts  to  deeds  of  purer  kind — 
To  conquests  over  evil — bloodless  strife — 
Whence  lofty  excellence  might  be  achieved 
And  happiness  and  good  secured  to  earth. 
Ye  shining  starry  hosts,  how  fair  ye  are  ! 
How  stately  is  your  march  amid  the  heavens, 
E'er  timing  to  immortal  harmonies  ! 
There  peacefully  ye  roll  and  gently  shine, 
In  your  appointed  order,  still  the  same, 
As  when  your  lights  were  kindled.     Ever  there, 
Serene  in  high  approachless  majesty, 
Nor  strife  nor  passion  mars  your  blessed  peace, 
But  linked  in  sweet  attractive  influence, 
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With  mutual  beams  enwoven,  calm  ye  glide, 

And  with  the  ages  pass  upon  your  course. 

Would  I  were  as  ye  are — yet  like  to  you 

Ye  make  me  feel,  to  gaze  upon  you  thus, 

And  in  rapt  contemplation  lift  my  soul, 

To  walk  on  high,  as  ye,  above  the  earth, 

The  hopes  and  passions  that  do  struggle  here. 

A  noble  thought  swells  in  me — which  to  do 

Were  greater  than  a  hero's  battle  won. 

Aye,  I  will  do  it,  though  it  lead  me  out 

The  trodden  path,  where  vulgar  greatness  throngs. 

To-morrow  I  will  lead  from  off  the  field 

My  army,  and  the  foe,  whom  I  might  crush, 

I'll  leave  unharmed  and  free.     There  slumbers  he, 

While  round  him  swift  my  troops  are  gathering, 

Disposed  with  force  and  skill  invincible, 

That  impotent  as  in  my  grasp  he  lies. 

I  will  not  with  deep  slaughter  flood  these  plains. 

True,  he  with  insult  and  with  injury 

Hath' wronged  me  oft.     But  will  it  mend  those  wrongs, 

To  set  fierce  Murder  loose  among  these  hosts  1 

And  thousands  of  mine  own  perchance  lay  low, 

The  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  happy  fallen  1 

Oh  War  !  harsh  arbiter  art  thou  'twixt  men, 

With  horrors  armed  alike  for  friends  or  foes. 

No  more  a  follower  of  thine  am  I, 

But  I  abjure  thee  ever.     Hence  away 

To-morrow  will  I  lead  my  troops.     But  first 

The  foe  must  learn,  themselves  encompassed  round, 

And  in  my  power  ;  that  they  may  know, 

It  is  not  fear  that  takes  us  from  the  field, 

But  generousness.     Their  bannered  strength  I've  met 

And  foiled — their  weakness  I  do  scorn  to  harm — 
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And  to  their  manliness  and  pride  I'll  leave 

It  to  redress  our  wrongs,  or  will  they  not, 

Then  shall  they  learn,  that  to  forgive,  the  strong 

And  generous  can  afford,  when  weakness  errs, 

And  find  it  sweeter  than  revenge — 

And  henceforth  I  will  ever  be  for  peace — 

And  I  will  intercede  with  other  men, 

With  statesmen,  kings  and  nations,  that  they  join 

With  me  to  banish  war  from  off  the  earth  ; 

That  never  more  wild  battle  may  deface 

Its  fair  circumference.     And  I  will  think 

Some  better  plan,  that  nations  may  decide 

Their  doubts  and  fierce  disputes,  than  war  affords — 

By  peaceful  arbitration,  as  'mid  friends, 

Or  high  tribunal  formed,  for  wisdom  famed, 

And  truth  and  honour  reverenced  through  earth, 

Where  reason  shall  determine  and  not  force, 

And  right  not  strength  be  law.     Thus  Peace  shall  reign 

And  Justice  be  her  minister,  nor  more 

Blind  force  shall  spoil  the  earth,  its  beauty  marred, 

And  blighted  its  improvement  and  its  joys. 

(Exeunt.) 


SCENE    III. 

(Evening — Enter  a  Youth  and  Maiden?) 

Maiden.     How  beautiful  the  moon  sits  there,  on  high  ! 
And  merrily  upon  us  from  above 
The  stars  do  twinkle  down — 'Tis  a  sweet  hour. 

Youth.     Most  lovely — but  'tis  not  the  sight  of  moon, 
Nor  shining  stars,  that  makes  the  moments  fly 
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So  swiftly  past  to  me — it  is  that  thou 

Art  with  me — by  my  side,  and  that  I  feel 

Thou  lovest  me  ;  for  sweeter  far  to  be 

With  those  we  love,  than  'tis  to  stand,  though  rapt, 

Before  the  loveliness  of  Nature. 

Maiden.  True, 

As  thou  dost  say,  and  happy  thus  am  I — 
And  if  th'  assurance  of  my  love  can  give 
Thee  joy,  and  fondly  whispers  so  my  heart, 
Then  know  again,  I  love  thee  and  will  love, 
"While  I  have  life  and  being.     But  soft !  hark  ! 
Is  not  there  music  near  1     Ah  no — 'tis  but 
My  spirit's  joy,  suggesting  to  the  sense 
Sweet  melody.     But  see,  how  meaningly 
Those  stars  do  eye  us.     Whence  their  golden  light  % 
Are  they  of  thought  and  feeling  capable, 
As  they  look  down  on  us,  as  we  to  them  1 

Youth.     Of  thought  and  feeling  capable  1     'Tis  more 
Than  we  may  know — yet  'twere  a  dreary  faith, 
To  deem  it  otherwise — for  who  would  have 
Those  speaking  glances  but  the  glare  of  death, 
And  people  space  with  dead  and  senseless  things  1 
Then  Nature's  fairest  pages  were  but  blanks, 
Empty  and  meaningless.     But  have  they  life — 
How  full  of  high  import  those  glances  are  % 
What  glory  and  what  rapture  do  they  speak, 
As  on  they  sweep  in  their  eternal  course  % 

Maiden.      It  were  a  joyous   thought,  to  deem  that 
earth 
Has  life,  and  that  yon  sister  orbs  that  smile 
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Upon  her  nightly  from  their  seats  in  Heaven, 
Po  watch  her  thence  with  gentle  looks  of  love — 
That  Nature's  glorious  frame  is  animate 
With  happiness — with  spirit  like  to  ours, 
Conscious  of  living  blessedness — enrapt 
In  the  deep  utterance  of  her  harmonies — 
Exulting  in  her  strength,  and  joyous,  when 
She  robes  her  form  in  beauty.     Is  it  so  ? 
And  can'st  thou  deem  it  thus  1 

Youth.     So  would  I  fain 
Believe — and  who  can  say  'tis  not  1     They  err, 
Who  by  their  sense  would  prove  the  whole  of  truth, 
And  grasp  the  full  realities  of  being. 
Sounds  there  are  around  us,  we  hear  not, 
And  thousand  forms  and  motions  hid  in  night, 
Ethereal  substances,  strange  attributes, 
Refined  or  infinite  beyond  the  scope 
Of  sense,  with  myriad  signs  of  life  and  joy, 
That  speak  not  to  our  eye.     Thus  earth  may  be, 
With  its  bright  fellowship  of  stars,  alive 
To  happy  consciousness,  though  we  do  see 
It  not,  and  life  may  breathe  and  happiness 
As  a  pervading  presence  in  all  things. 
Thus  haply  round  us  strangest  melodies 
Do  float,  filling  the  ear  of  space,  and  full 
Above  our  ken,  bright  glories  blaze,  in  prospect 
Infinite  to  Heaven's  all-seeing  eye, 
And  with  sweet  contemplation  swell  its  bliss. 
Oh,  Nature  !  in  the  deep  of  night,  whene'er 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  thy  stars  unveil 
Their  high  and  mystic  beauty,  I  do  feel 
Myself  exalted — not  in  aught  my  greatness, 
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But  in  thine — for  thought  doth  fail  to  compass 
Thee — its  mightiest  reaches,  lost  in  thine 
Immensity  and  longing  to  embrace  thee, 
Vainly  strives.- — Yet  do  I  feel  a  pride, 
A  joy  in  thy  exceeding  glory.     Whence 
This  gushing  sympathy  1     Say,  are  we  not 
Of  kindred  being  ]     Thou,  as  I,  of  life 
And  thought  and  blessed  consciousness  possessed  ? 
Aye,  art  thou  not  the  form  of  the  Infinite, 
Whose  image  man  was  made-^dim  miniature 
Of  thee  perchance,  thou  in  thy  vastness  framed 
Organic,  full  of  life  and  power  and  joy, 
And  inward  moved  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  ? 
Thus,  as  we  gaze  upon  thee,  would  we  deem. 

Maiden.     Can  it  be  thus  1     It  is  a  glorious  faith, 
And  I  will  cherish  it ;  and  when  I  look 
On  Nature  I  will  seek  communion  with 
Its  spirit,  and  to  catch  its  melodies 
Unheard — the  bright  stars  will  I  reverence, 
Their  beauty  and  their  mystery,  whose  gaze 
Has,  sleepless  from  eternity  looked  out  on  space — 
The  glancing  light,  the  breathing  air,  and  wave, 
Gay  bounding,  shall  suggest  sweet  sympathies, 
And  every  act  of  Nature,  and  each  change, 
Shall  be  to  me  a  sign  of  hidden  joys. 

Youth.     But  more,  for  lessons  deep  of  wisdom  may 
We  learn  from  Nature's  glorious  action.     Thou 
Hast  marked  throughout  her  realm,  how  all  her  parts 
In  concert  move,  dependent,  ever  linked 
With  mutual  influence  of  good  or  ill. 
How  discord  there  breeds  blight  and  ruin  wide, 
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But  blessed  concord  universal  good 

Diffuses — every  part  in  happiest  state 

Then  prospers,  and  each  living  energy 

Finds  scope  for  full  development  and  beauty. 

Hence,  as  harmony  is  Nature's  law, 

Thus  may  we  learn  is  love  unto  the  soul — 

For  love  is  but  the  harmony  of  souls — 

When  each  to  each  responsive  breathes  and  moves, 

In  ever  new  delights.     To  joy  in  all  things, 

And  impart  to  all  enjoyment,  such 

Is  man's  true  part,  and  thus  to  do,  is  love. 


Maiden.     As  we  do  love  each  other,  thus  must  we 
Love  all  beside  ? 


Youth.  Ah  no,  that  were  impossible — 

I  could  not  love  aught  else  as  I  do  thee. 
Nor  were  it  well :  the  nearer  things  in  nature 
Are,  the  stronger  their  attractions — thus 
Our  hearts  so  close  they  cling,  as  into  one 
They  join,  making  all  else  seem  distant. 
Yet  boundless  is  love's  gentle  influence, 
Like  golden  beams,  that  kindle  warmth  afar  ; 
And  forth  from  generous  hearts,  as  sunny  founts 
Exhaustless,  ever  gush  its  sympathies, 
And  stream  on  all  things  round,  or  far  or  near. 

Maiden.     Aye,  thus  thy  heart  is  ever — running  o'er 
With  universal  love,  nor  mingled  e'er 
A  drop  of  bitterness  in  its  pure  flow. 
Thus  in  its  blessedness  my  spirit  now 
Of  love  alone  is  conscious  :  ever  thus, 
Where'er  in  nature  we  may  deem,  a  joy 
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Exists,  there  will  we  cherish  it,  or  where 
'Tis  barren  found  and  desolate,  we'll  plant 
Fair  pleasures  there,  and  ever-blooming  joys. 
How  blessed  earth  would  be,  were  love  supreme 
In  human  breasts ;  nor  hate  nor  envy  known, 
Nor  fear,  but  peace  and  kindliness,  instead, 
The  golden  bands  harmonious,  to  knit 
All  hearts  in  sweet  society  together  ! 

Youth.     That  day,  though  far,  will  come,  as  we  may, 
hope  ; 
If  still  Improvement  keeps  its  onward  course, 
It  yet  must  reach  that  point.     And  thousands  are 
E'en  now  the  noble  spirits  through  the  earth, 
"Whose  lives  breathe  ever  pure  benevolence, 
"Who  make  the  good  of  others  their  high  aim, 
The  happiness  of  man  their  ceaseless  toil. 
And  nations  oft,  to  nobleness  inspired, 
Do  look  beyond  themselves  o'er  the  wide  world, 
To  rear  the  form  of  crushed  humanity, 
And  aid  improvement  in  its  onward  course. 
These  are  bright  signs,  that  speak  of  brighter  things, 
Veiled  by  the  future. 

Maiden.  It  is  a  blessed  hope  ; 

Would  it  were  ours  to  see  such  happy  day. 
But,  look,  my  love  !  the  moon  has  passed  its  height, 
And  downward  bends  its  course  ;  the  night  hastes  by — 
Shall  we  not  seek  our  homes  % 

Youth.  So  soon  to  part? 

All  lonely  there  the  moon  walks  in  the  heavens, 
Else  'twould  not  speed  so  swiftly.     Wherefore  part, 
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It  is  so  sweet  to  linger  by  thy  side  1 

And  art  thou  not  mine,  dearest !  as  I  thine  ? 

Maiden.     Yes,  love  !  and  soon  the  time  will  come,  we 
need 
Not  part — when  wholly  will  I  be  thine  own — 
E'er  by  thy  side,  when  thou  dost  wish  me  there, 
To  minister  to  thee,  to  catch  thy  glance, 
Thy  smiles  into  my  spirit,  sweet  to  breathe 
The  air  thou  breath'st,  to  love  thee  and  obey, 
And  make  thy  pleasure  ever  my  delight. 

Youth.     No,  no,  not  so,  to  serve  me  or  obey? 
But  mine  wilt  thou  be  then,  as  I  am  thine — 
My  equal — my  companion — every  bliss 
To  share,  each  hope  and  counsel — our  desire 
And  will  the  same,  alike  to  minister 
Unto  each  common  joy,  and  hand  in  hand, 
And  heart  to  heart,  to  walk  the  same  fair  path 
Of  life,  and  pluck  its  flowers  and  happy  fruits 
Together  ;  such  will  we  be  to  each  other,  love  ! 

Maiden.     Well,  dearest !    as  thou  wilt,  the  heart  that 
loves 
As  mine  does  truly,  trusts  all  to  its  love. 

Youth.     Then  why   not  thus  be  now  *?     Why  ever 
part] 
Has  not  Love  joined  us  1     'Tis  a  sacrilege 
To  separate  those  Love  has  linked  together. 
Sweet  Spirit !  thou  wilt  bless  our  union  now  ! 

[Enter  Spirit  of  Love.) 

Maiden.     An  all-controlling  Power  doth  fill  my  soul, 
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And  draw  it  unto  thee.     But,  lo  !  who  comes, 
With  gentle  looks  and  smiles  and  silvery  locks, 
That  mingle  with  the  moonbeams,  streaming  fair, 
While  in  his  presence  all  things  round  do  catch 
A  lovelier  hue  1 

Yduth.  'Tis  Love — sweet  one  !  'tis  Love. 

Let's  bow  and  yield  our  hearts  unto  his  sway. 

(They  kneel) 

Spirit.     Aye,  I  am  Love,  the  Spirit  thou  invokest. 
My  dominion  is  the  heart.     'Tis  mine 
To  mingle  souls,  and  weave  their  destinies. 
Thus  'tis  my  influence  around  that  draws 
Your  spirits  to  each  other,  joining  them, 
As  Zephyrs  blend  embracing.     I  do  bless 
Your  union,  and  will  witness  to  your  vows. 
'Tis  Love  unites  you — ever  yield  to  Love, 
For  gentle  is  my  sway  ;  fair  sweets  and  joys 
Are  theirs  who  own  my  happy  rule,  but  drear 
My  absence  is  as  night  unto  the  heart, 
A  joyless,  cold  existence. 

Maiden.  Sweet  Spirit ! 

I  do  own  thy  power,  and  to  thy  will 
Do  yield  me  ever.     Pure  and  wise  thou  art, 
And  what  thou  biddest  can  be  only  right. 

Youth.     Then  wilt  thou  now  be  mine  ? 

Maiden.  Thus  Love  doth  bid — 

Thine  wholly,  and  for  ever. 

7# 
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Spirit.  Beautiful 

Ye  are,  and  happy  in  your  loves  !  and  thus 
May  ye  be  ever — ever  true  to  Love, 
Then  Love  will  keep  your  union  ever  blest, 
And  weave  with  golden  threads  your  destinies — 
Your  lives  as  bright  streams  mingled  on  shall  flow, 
Till  lost  amid  the  ocean  infinite 
Of  being — fair  shall  be  your  course,  for  Love 
Will  guide  you  flowery  banks  between,  and  soft 
As  gentle  billows  shall  each  moment  glide 
And  fall  in  music.     Hence  away  go  ye, 
United  never  more  in  life  to  part. 

{Exeunt  Youth  and  Maiden.) 

Thus  happy  would  I  make  all  living  things, 

Would  they  but  yield  to  me  ;  and  earth  should  be 

One  universal  scene  of  love  and  joy. 

"Tis  but  where  soul  embracing  meets  with  soul, 

True  bliss  is  born.     Thus  yet  the  time  shall  come, 

When  in  each  heart  dominion  absolute 

I'll  hold,  and  every  harsher  influence  thence 

Expel  for  ever.     Such  day  approaches  : 

The  dark  fierce  spirit  of  the  olden  time 

Doth  yield  to  gentler  thoughts ; — its  uncouth  laws 

And  rude  stern  customs  day  by  day  give  place 

To  kindlier  usages — Goodwill  and  peace 

To  men,  do  more  prevail — Forgiveness  oft 

Doth  conquer  vengeance ;  and  when  Justice  stops, 

Yet  onward  still  benevolence  doth  speed 

Where  want  and  weakness  claim  its  ready  aid. 

And  thus  my  sunny  influence  shall  spread, 

Till  in  perennial  summer  it  doth  smile 

O'er  earth.     Then  nations  shall  forget  their  jealousies, 
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Their  systems  mean  of  narrow  selfishness, 

And  with  enlarged  thoughts  and  wise,  embrace 

Each  other  and  the  world,  in  generous  policy. 

And  man  shall  ever  to  his  fellow  man 

Feel  as  a  brother ;  and  his  soul  stretch  forth 

Its  sympathies,  full  round  encircling  earth, 

Like  sweet  toned  chords,  gently  attuned  responsive 

To  each  breath  of  human  joy  or  woe. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE    IV. 

(Supposed  to  take  place  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  from  the 
preceding  scc?ies.) 

Spirit  of  Truth,  (solus.)     The  work  speeds  on  to  its 
accomplishment ; 
And  destiny  doth  haste  t'  achieve  itself, 
And  full  unfold  the  greatness  and  the  bliss, 
"Whose  germs  are  in  all  things.     Routed  the  troops 
Of  Ahriman  do  scatter  over  earth, 
Dismayed,  or  with  despair,  that  naught  can  fear 
More  dreadful,  nurse  vain  courage  and  revenge. 
Bright  conquest  decks  our  arms,  and  every  Power 
Of  light  doth  heap  unnumbered  trophies. 
And  noble  monuments  our  triumphs  speak  ; 
Arts,  systems,  gentle  customs,  institutes 
Of  freedom,  justice,  knowledge,  industry 
"We've  reared  on  earth,  with  blessings  fraught  and  joy 
To  all  that  live.     Fair  Liberty  doth  roam 
The  universal  world,  and  tyranny, 
As  a  dark  dream  departed,  gone  is  ever.. 
And  superstition  and  grim  war, 
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Monsters  extinct,  of  olden  time,  do  live 

But  in  dim  record  or  strange  relic  huge, 

That  men  do  gaze  upon  and  wonder  shuddering. 

And  rosy  Temperance  and  gentle  Love 

Have  sway  on  earth,  and  Industry  doth  robe 

Its  huge  round  form  in  beauty  and  in  wealth. 

Thus  far  the  work  has  sped — nor  here  shall  stop — 

But  onward  the  bright  track  of  victory 

I  still  will  lead,  till  banished  quite 

Evil  and  Ahriman  shall  be  for  ever. 

An  e'en  increasing  light  upon  the  minds 

Of  men  I'll  pour  ;  and  with  each  truth  discovered 

Shall  improvement  make  some  other  step, 

Ever  from  excellence  to  excellence 

Advancing  on.      And  I  will  teach  to  man 

True  wisdom — such  as  nature  doth  reveal. — 

Whate'er  produces  happiness  is  good 

And  right — whence  misery  flows,  there  evil  is 

And  wrong ;  thus  men  shall  learn,  and  they  shall  strive 

That  wrong  to  shun,  that  good  alone  to  do. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  Nature  shall  they  walk 

In  all  her  ways  :  Simple  are  Nature's  ways, 

And  few  the  laws  that  rule  her  vast  domain, 

Though  ignorance  sees  but  confusion  there 

And  mystery  ;■.  yet  understood, 

'Tis  order  all  and  fairest  harmony. 

Hence  will  I  make  familiar  unto  men 

These  laws  of  Nature,  that  in  just  accord 

"With  them,  reason  may  shape  its  course,  and  thus 

Unerringly  attain  true  happiness. 

(Exit.} 
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ACT    VI. —  SCENE    I. 

[Enter  Spirits  of  Truth,  Liberty,  Temperance,  Love,  fyc.) 

Truth.     Spirits  of  earth  and  Heaven ! — for  earth  is 
Heaven, 
Thus  swayed  by  happy  Virtues,  as  ye  are — 
Well  may  we  now,  victorious,  rejoice 
O'er  all  that's  past  of  bright  and  prosperous 
In  our  career.     Before  us  on  yon  verge, 
That  hangs  above  the  deep,  stands  Ahriman, 
Driven  by  our  force,  while  earth  behind  doth  smile 
In  its  deliverance.     One  battle  more 
Will  sweep  him  thence  for  ever  down  th'  abyss, 
When  Ormusd  arms  himself  and  to  the  strife 
Descends  resistless.     But  till  then  we'll  fence 
Him  round,  encamped  before  him,  and  with  guard 
Of  light-winged  Spirits,  hovering  in  the  air, 
Or  posted  thick  through  grove  and  dark  ravine, 
Prevent  his  rage  and  fierce  incursions  back 
On  earth,  o'er  yonder  smiling  fields,  restored 
To  joy  and  beauty. — Beautiful  indeed 
They  are,  those  rich  clad  plains  and  happy  haunts, 
From  Ahriman  and  evil  by  our  care 
Henceforth  secure  !     Unto  mine  eye,  off  there, 
The  earth  doth  seem,  as  when  of  old  it  smiled 
In  primal  loveliness,  when  Ormusd  first 
Had  fashioned  it,  the  bright  reflex  undimmed 
Of  his  own  mind,  all  beautiful  and  good, — 
Ere  evil  yet  had  discord  introduced 
And  misery — and  man  and  nature  moved 
Accordant  in  his  ways  to  all  his  laws 
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Submiss,  and  made  e'er  beauty  to  the  sense 
And  harmony,  and  uttered  only  joy. 
Thus  seem  those  blissful  fields  and  thus  the  earth 
Shall  wholly  be,  ere  long,  when  Ormusd  comes 
And  hence  away  drives  Ahriman  for  ever. 

Liberty.     'Tis  joyous,  Spirits  !  to  look  back  in  thought 
Unto  those  golden  days,  when  Time  was  young  ; 
But  fairer  still,  unto  the  future  turned, 
To  contemplate  its  promise  of  delights, 
Or  here  to  stand  and  gaze  on  yonder  scenes 
Of  present  happiness,  that  thus  again 
Renew,  in  this  its  age,  the  youth  of  earthj 
Its  loveliness  and  bliss.    How  then  exulted 
We,  when  Ormusd  led  us  here,  gay  trooping 
In  the  air,  and  yet  far  off,  to  earth 
Create  for  our  abode,  pointed  us  first "? 
A  fair  round  globe  it  hung,  and  gladdened  space 
With  scent  of  herbs  and  flowers  and  vernal  bloom 
And  gleam  of  shining  stream  glancing  afar ; 
And  happiness  and  love  smiled  o'er  its  face. 
Such  joy  as  then  burst  from  us,  in  loud  shout 
And  song  and  choral  raptures,  such  again, 
Spirits  !   doth  swell  within  me,  at  the  sight 
Of  yonder  happy  landscape,  where  anew 
Do  bloom  earth's  native  beauty  and  delight — 
There  evil  blights  no  more !  but  ever  now 
Each  virtue  sheds  blest  influence  around. 
Oppression  driven  thence,  no  longer  heaps 
Its  chains  on  man,  but  hemmed  itself, 
Dark  demon,  by  our  power  it  stands  secured 
Fast  with  its  fellow  Spirits  on  the  brink, 
Whence  no  escape  presents  but  in  the  deep. 
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And  I  instead  do  dwell  with  men,  and  ope 
The  fair  wide  earth,  its  walks  and  pleasant  scenes, 
Freely  to  their  desires,  where  gentle  Love 
May  sweetly  linger,  or  young  Pleasure  rove 
Or  strong  Ambition  climb,  as  Nature  prompts 
And  reason  points  the  way.     Thus  every  soul 
Hath  fullest  scope  to  seek  its  happiness, 
And  free  of  Nature's  fullness  doth  avail 
Itself  for  each  desire  and  joy — 

Temperance.       And   Temperance   doth    walk    with 
Liberty, 
Winning  its  steps  where  purest  joys  are  found. 
Nor  foul  indulgence  nor  bestial  excess 
Pollutes  the  earth,  but  I  do  sway  the  souls 
Of  men — fierce  passion's  rage,  I  do  disarm, 
Each  grosser  lust  expel,  and  in  each  breast 
Fair  reason's  just  supremacy  uphold — 

Industry.     But  look  ye  from  this  height,  o'er  yonder 
scenes, 
Where  move  those  eager  crowds — how  busy  they  ! 
And  list  the  cheerful  hum,  that  zephyr  brings, 
Of  ceaseless  industry !     'Mid  plants  and  flowers, 
Rich  waving  fields  and  ever  varying  hues, 
Mosaic  intermixed  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Mingle  the  toiling  bands — or  where  yon  shade 
O'erarches,  Art  there  rears  some  pleasant  cot, 
Where  love  and  joy  may  dwell — -or  statelier, 
Where  yonder  dome,  above  the  pillared  grove, 
Majestic  swells,  there  toil  the  skilful  group, 
And  to  each  thought  of  grace  and  grandeur  give 
Enduring  form  and  substance.     Nor  weariness 
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Oppresses  there,  but  hark,  the  voice  of  song, 

With  burst  of  instrumental  melody, 

Swells  with  the  breeze  to  cheer  and  animate 

Their  toil — and  gentle  rest,  when  labor's  task 

Is  o'er,  unto  the  haunts  of  ease  leads  forth  j 

The  cheerful  throngs,  where  sportive  pleasure  weaves 

Her  dances,  or  'mid  academic  walks, 

"Where  eloquence  doth  win  the  soul  to  truth  ; 

Or  off  in  solemn  shades  and  still  retreats 

Silent  retired,  the  studious  wise  commune 

With  Contemplation,  pensive  Nymph,  and  store 

Her  whispered  wisdom  ;    or  in  vision  rapt 

Do  roam  thy  golden  realms,  sweet  Poesy  ! 

Thus  doth  my  influence  prevail  with  men, 

Stirring  to  bright  activity  their  souls, 

And  rousing  every  generous  energy 

Of  mind  and  body.     Thence  strong  health  doth  spring, 

Thence  plenty  clothes  the  earth,  and  onward  still, 

Though  evil  be  no  more,  improvement  speeds 

From  height  to  height  e'er  rising  ceaselessly — 

Peace.     Nor  war  doth  interrupt  the  blessedness 
Nor  mar  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  earth  ; 
But  I  will,  smiling  Peace,  with  guardian  sway 
Ever  secure  its  beauty  and  its  joys — 

Love.     And  with  thy  genial  influence,  fair  Peace  ! 
Mine  own  shall  blend.  The  loveless  heart  is  cold 
And  barren  all,  but  warmed  once  by  Love, 
Bright  gushes  forth  each  hidden  dormant  joy, 
Sweet  thoughts  spring  up,  and  gentle  feelings  start 
And  cling  with  fond  green  tendrils  round  it. 
Thus  doth  my  spirit  fill  the  souls  of  men  ; 
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Love  rules  each  happy  heart,  arid  envy  now 
And  hate,  in  universal  kindliness 
Are  lost — nor  strife  doth  rend  the  world  ;  ■; 
But  generous  emulation,  such  as  stirs 
To  deeds  of  nobleness,  each  manly  breast 
Doth  move  ;  yet  ever  joyeth  in  the  praise 
And  excellence  by  others  won.     Love  round 
Encircleth  earth,  and  every  heart  a  link 
Doth  form,  successive  in  th'  unbroken  chain. 

Truth.     Spirits  !  as  ever  first  among  the  Powers 
Of  light,  I  led  the  strife  'gainst  Ahriman, 
Thus  now  in  triumph  foremost  I  do  stand, 
With  widest  sway  of  peaceful  influence. 
'Tis  mine  to  guide  men  in  each  walk  of  life, 
And  every  blessed  Spirit,  Liberty 
And  Temperance  and  Industry  and  Love, 
Do  follow  in  the  bright  marked  tracks  of  Truth. 
Full  ope  the  realms  of  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
And  whate'er  truth,  'tis  good  for  man  to  know, 
And  needful  for  his  happiness  and  joy, 
I  do  reveal ;  but  most,  which  is  the  end 
And  sum  of  all  real  knowledge,  I  do  show, 
That  wisdom,  truth,  and  right  do  ever  point, 
And  only  there,  where  dwelleth  happiness. 
But  see  above,  the  orb  of  day  grows  dim  ! 
Yet  brighter  glows  the  day  ;  and  yonder,  lo  ! 
A  mightier  glory  comes.     'Tis  Ormusd,  Spirits  ! 
Swift  he  hastes,  and  armed  as  for  battle. 
How  in  His  presence  smiles  the  earth  !  yet  pales 
The  orb  of  heaven.      To  plume  his  crest  the  sun 
Hath  shorn  its  locks,  and  yon  fierce  flashings,  shot 
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Athwart  the  sky,  gleam  fiery  from  his  sword. 
To  lead  the  war  'gainst  Ahriman  he  comes  ! 
Let's  haste  to  meet  him  then,  arrayed  in  line 
Of  battle,  thus  to  show  our  joy  and  zeal, 
To  follow  where  he  leads.     'Tis  victory 
To  battle  under  Ormusd.     Hence,  away ; 
The  triumph  is  already  won,  and  earth, 
This  beauteous  world,  is  henceforth  all  our  own. 

(Exeunt.) 


SCENE    II. 

(Enter  Spirits  of  Evil.) 

First  Spirit.     Spirits  of  Ahriman  !  why  thus  deject. 
Gloomy  and  sad  as  night,  stand  ye  around  ] 
Not  such  the  aspect  that  our  chief  doth  wear ; 
Our  matchless  leader,  whose  proud  front,  with  scarred 
And  wan  endurance  crowned  more  glorious, 
Than  when  he  sat  supreme,  still  lifts  itself, 
And  scornful  dares  the  heaviest  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Yet  dark  his  seated  frown,  though  not  the  gloom 
Of  brooding  night  dejected  clothes  his  brow, 
But  fierce  the  terrors  of  the  tempest  cloud, 
When  lightnings  glare  beneath,  do  speak  his  soul, 
And  tell  stern  energy  and  dauntless  might. 
Thus  rouse  your  spirits,  and  alert  assume 
High  bearing  and  proud  looks  of  courage  firm, 
That  worthy  ye  may  be  to  follow  him, 
And  share  his  toil  and  glory.     Now  afar, 
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On  wing  adventurous,  he  scours  the  earth, 
Where  lie  the  troops  of  Ormusd,  there  to  spy 
What  their  designs,  or  else  to  learn  where  best 
Bold  enterprise  we  may  attempt,  and  back 
On  them  retort  dire  evil  and  dismay. 

Second  Spirit.     And,  Spirit]  is  it  strange  dejection 
sad 
Should  clothe  our  brows,  and  gloom,  like  silent  night, 
Should  gather  round  us,  fallen  thus,  here  driven 
Upon  this  verge,  the  dreary  deep  before 
And  earth's  fair  realm  behind,  which  we  have  lost  1 
Ah,  glorious  then  our  state,  when  there  we  reigned, 
In  power  seated  and  in  shining  pomp, 
And  ruled  its  millions- — yet,  how  different 
Is  now  our  doom  !  thus  doubly  worse  from  thoughts 
Of  glories  lost,  while  shame  instead,  defeat, 
And  ceaseless  pangs  torment.     How  dismal,  there, 
From  this  steep  height  the  dim  abyss  appears, 
Sinking  and  stretching  on  eternally  ! 
Down  measurelessly  sight  doth  pierce  its  gloom, 
Yet,  dizzy,  fails  to  reach  what  lies  below, 
Horrors  perchance  in  its  deep  covert  hid, 
Unseen  and  unimaginable  woes, 
That  haunt  there  ever.     Yet  'tis  ours  with  them, 
Whate'er  they  be,  to  make  abode — ever 
To  dwell,  and  only  with  despair  converse  j 
For  Hope,  the  star  that  never  sets  on  earth, 
Beams  not  in  those  dim  depths.     What  wonder,  then. 
That  melancholy  shadows  thus  our  brows  1 
Yet,  Spirit !  deem  not  that  these  thoughts,  though  drear, 
Can  stir  my  steadfast  purpose  from  its  aim, 
Resisting  Heaven — no,  not  what  I  endure, 
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Nor  what  eternity  can  add  of  sad 

Endurance,  whether  lost,  with  wildered  steps, 

To  wander  lone  in  utter  nothingness  ; 

Or  in  deep  cavern  sunk  in  farthest  space, 

To  brood  o'er  anguished  thoughts  for  ceaseless  years  ; 

Or  thronged  with  tortured  spirits,  e'er  to  list 

To  answering  shrieks,  and  gaze  on  sights  of  woe  ; 

No,  not  for  all,  will  I  abate  in  aught 

My  courage  firm  and  stern  avenging  zeal, 

But  rather  from  these  thoughts  of  what  is  lost 

On  earth,  and  what  is  yet  to  come  of  worse, 

Than  thought  may  deem,  will  gather  sterner  zeal 

Against  the  proud  Oppressor — utter  hate, 

And  all  my  soul  condense  into  revenge. 

Third  Spirit.     No  doubt,  or  soon  or  late,  we  must 
descend 
Into  the  deep.     We  may  not  always  keep, 
'Gainst  our  relentless  foe,  this  hold  on  earth  ; 
At  least  such  doom  must  fall,  if  to  the  field 
Ormusd  himself  should  come  and  lead  the  war. 
As  yet,  unto  his  Spirits  has  he  left 
The  battle,  and  their  force  alone  opposed 
Unto  our  strength.     Hence  have  we  borne  the  strife, 
Defeated  oft,  yet  not  subdued  nor  quelled. 
But  rumor  is,  that  he  himself  prepares 
To  join  the  war,  and  to  its  aid  bring  down 
Unerring  thunders.     Vain,  if  so,  our  might, 
To  stand  before  him.     Hurled  by  His  right  arm, 
If  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  being,  where 
Existence  is  not,  yet  must  we  sink  afar 
From  earth  for  ever,  off  amid  the  deep 
And  shoreless  infinite.     But  be  it  so — 
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I  know  not  that  'twere  worse  than  to  be  here — 
True  torments  may  abide  in  those  dim  depths, 
We  know  not  of,  hid  by  yon  shadowing  clouds, 
And  Pain  be  monarch  there.     But  different, 
I  deem,  from  its  fixed  aspect  judged  more  like 
The  empire  of  eternal  Death, 
Thus  curtained  round  with  darkness,  and  above 
Deep  silence  brooding.     Is  it  so  1.    Then  there 
Alike  or  pain  or  joy  is  hushed,  and  couched 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  stilly  night 
Sleepeth  for  ever.     Better  such  our  lot, 
Than  still  as  now  in  torture  e'er  to  be  ; 
And  I  should  deem  old  Fate  more  kind  than  wont, 
Ordaining  thus,  and  welcome  his  decree. 
For  who  would  not  exchange  this  weary  state, 
This  tortured  anxious  being,  for  the  sleep 
That  knows  no  waking  1     Calmly  to  lie  down, 
Where  darkness  shelters,  in  the  arms 
Of  soothing  death,  and  slumber  peacefully. 
Such  yet  may  be  our  portion.  .   These  fierce  pains 
Racking  no  more — these  fears  and  vain  regrets, 
This  weariness  of  being,  all  forgot, 
And  lost  in  still  extinction,  gently  laid, 
These  restless  thoughts  and  passions  e'er  at  rest. 
Or  if  perchance  this  nature  may  not  die, 
To  be  extinct — yet  haply  it  may  be, 
These  elements  that  do  unite  in  us, 
Ethereal  substances,  these  diverse  powers 
That  form  our  being,  thus  discordant  joined 
And  clashing  ever — whence  this  evil  flows 
And  all  our  misery — there  haply  they 
In  that  dark  realm  may  disunite  their  bonds 
Dissevered  in  Death's  potent  grasp, 
8* 
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And  separate  sink  to  rest ;  or  else  perchance, 

From  this  dire  union  freed,  may  lightly  waft 

Through  space,  till  found  more  genial  elements, 

In  happier  harmonies  they  link  themselves, — 

"Whence  life  anew  may  spring,  accordant  powers, 

From  whose  delighted  action  only  good 

Shall  flow  and  ceaseless  joys.     Hence  fearless  I 

Of  what  the  foe  may  do, — though  Ormusd's  self 

May  lead  them.     On  the  earth  we  cannot  be 

In  worse  extremity  of  ill  than  now  ; 

Or  in  the  deep  should  they  expel  us  hence, 

And  soon  I  judge  doth  Ormusd  meditate 

Such  blow — it  were  not  terrible — but  there 

I  rather  look  for  shelter  from  his  wrath 

And  these  fierce  thoughts  that  rage  within  us  here, 

And  deem  that  fate  will  grant  us  then,  if  not 

Fair  joys,  at  least,  peace  and  forgetfulness. 

First  Spirit.     Spirit !  thy  words  are  mournful  and  at 
best 
But  speak  sad  consolation — To  descend 
Into  the  deep  and  be  no  more,  or  changed 
In  utter  dissolution  to  lay  down 
This  form  and  being,  and  on  fickle  chance 
Depend  for  new  existence — mournful  hope  1 
To  cheer  us  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
And  lighten  its  dark  aspect.     But  in  vain 
Would  hope  explore  those  dreary  depths,  to  find 
Anght  bright  or  cheerful — there,  or  good  or  ill, 
Naught  may  we  know, — thick  intervenes  a  veil, 
Unpierced  by  mortal  or  by  spirit  ken. 
Then  careless  all,  since  care  may  naught  avail, 
Of  what  may  come,  let's  boldly  urge  our  course 
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And  trust  our  coming  fate  to  Ahriman — 
Our  glorious  chief,  the  wisest,  strongest  spirit 
Out  of  Heaven.     If  joy  there  be  for  us, 
He'll  surest  find  it,  or  if  ill  impend, 
His  strength  may  best  avert  it,  or  will  teach 
By  proud  example,  nobly  to  endure. 
And  who  can  know,  though  now  adverse  the  war, 
But  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  expel 
Ormusd  from  earth  1     That  hoary  Chance,  who  reigned, 
Ere  Fate,  may  not  again  assert  his  empire, 
And  to  us  allot  the  victory  1 — 
To  Ahriman,  his  favorite  Spirit  born 
Of  Chaos  old — dark  Evil,  monstrous  birth, 
Of  wild  confusion  gendered  and  blind  chance ; 
But  Ormusd  springs — the  light-rob'd  Power  of  Good- 
ness,— 
Forth  from  ruling  Fate  and  fixed  Law, 
Twin  birth  with  Order  and  fair  Harmony. 
Let  Chance  regain  its  sway,  and  Evil  then 
Will  share  its  sceptre  and  our  power  restore. 
Thus  then  our  hope,  if  hope  there  be  for  us, 
Depends  alone  on  Ahriman.     But  say, 
There  be  no  hope.     Yet  who  could  stoop  to  shame 
Like  ours — driven  from  this  goodly  world  and  mocked 
By  haughty  foes — nor  long,  whate'er  it  be, 
For  some  revenge — to  pierce  them  with  some  wound, — 
To  hurl  back  scorn  upon  them,  or  to  spite 
With  long  delay  their  triumph.     Such  joy  at  least 
We  yet  may  find,  if  faithful  at  the  side 
Of  Ahriman.     To  him  then  must  wTe  trust, 
Or  in  despair  or  hope,  sole  guide,  and  thus 
His  glory  we  may  share  or  his  revenge. 
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Fourth  Spirit.  No  hope  need  I,  ha  !  nor  revenge,    to 
spur 
Me  to  the  battle — show  me  but  the  foe 
And  I  will  fight  him,  nor  for  victory  care, 
No,  nor  defeat,  so.I  may  strike  my  blow 
And  plant  keen  pangs  and  tortures  with  the  wound. 
For  I  am  Hate,  nor  for  my  good  exist. 
But  sole  for  evil  unto  others.     Hence 
I  league  with  Ahriman  and  him  do  serve. 
For  thus  I  best  my  own  sole  aim  may  serve 
Of  universal  hate.    Ha,  Ahriman  ! 
E'en  malice'  self  could  do  him  nothing  worse, 
Than  thus  to  aid  him  in  these  mad  attempts, 
That  only  sink  him  still  in  deeper  woe. 
Thus  too  proud  Ormusd  better  may  I  reach, 
Else  high  above  my  power,  with  those  bright  throngs 
Around  him — joyous  Spirits — whom  I  loathe 
The  fiercest,  as  there  sitting  happiest. 
Then  ready  I,  where  Ahriman  may  lead 
To  follow  'gainst  his  foe,  nor  care  what  falls 
Of  good  or  bad,  so  I  may  wreak  my  hate 
And  scatter  widest  misery  through  space. 
But  here  he  comes,  with  eager  utmost  speed  ; 
War  lightens  in  his  eye — aye,  welcome  he  ! 
Some  desperate  enterprise  he  meditates, 
Which  may  aiford  me  work — some  fierce  design, 
To  vex  the  foe,  or  haply  to  o'erwhelm  ; 
Or  else  perchance,  the  enemy  at  hand, 
Demands  our  legions  all  in  arms,  to  shun 
Surprise  and  back  repel  the  threatened  ruin. 

[Enter  Ahriman  in  haste.) 
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Ahriman.     Arm,  Spirits  !  arm  for  battle  !   Swift 
The  foe  approaches  !   Ormusd  leads  them  on  ! 
See  yonder  gleam  upon  the  horizon  ! 
There  march  the  fierce  battalions  and  his  sword 
Waves  flashing.    Arm  ye  then  with  all  your  strength  ! 
No  mock  encounter  this,  nor  skirmish  slight — 
But  battle's  fiercest  tempest  rushes  on, 
Loaded  with  tenfold  thunders  on  our  heads 
To  shower  down.     With  all  his  powers  he  comes, 
Resolved  to  end  the  strife,  and  from  the  earth 
To  drive  us  forth,  or  yield  th'  attempt  for  ever. 
Then  golden  now  the  hour,  to  us,  if  brave — 
Before  us  placed  the  foe  in  his  full  force, 
Whom  overthrown,  we  crush  him  at  one  blow 
And  back  at  once  regain  all  we  have  lost, 
Our  power  and  old  supremacy  on  earth. 
Or  say  we  should  be  beaten — yet  we  win 
Immortal  glory — dauntless  to  have  dared 
The  lifted  arm  of  Heaven  and  'gainst  Fate 
T'  have  stood  in  battle.     Courage,  Spirits  !  then  ; 
Array  yourselves  in  line  along  the  verge  ; 
Erect  your  banners,  so  their  folds  may  stream 
Far  out,  shadowing  the  deep,  that  ye  may  see, 
Where  lies  your  doom  for  ever,  if  ye  yield 
Unto  defeat — then  follow  me,  resolved 
On  victory  and  to  requite  the  foe, 
With  deadlier  ruin,  for  each  purpose  fierce  ! 
But  let  none  dare  'gainst  Ormusd  to  lift  up 
Presumptuous  blow — Him  I  alone  must  meet — 
My  right — your  leader,  thus  to  choose  the  prize 
Of  brightest  glory  and  to  single  out 
Their  mightiest  for  my  arm.     But  ye  may  wage 
More  equal  war  with  His  strong  Spirits,  ranged 
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Around  Him,  while  I  prove  His  vaunted  force 
And  measure  his  Omnipotence.     Quick  then 
In  firm  array  embattled,  let  us  haste 
To  meet  Him  and  at  once  decide  the  strife. 

{Exeunt.) 


SCENE    III. 

(Ormusd  solus.) 

The  toil  is  o'er,  and  I  am  conqueror  ! 
Henceforth  is  good  supreme  upon  the  earth 
And  evil  crushed  for  ever  !     Vainly  stood 
The  foe  against  me,  when  I  poured  my  might 
Upon  the  field  and  swept  his  legions.     Vain 
His  rage  to  meet  me  face  to  face,  when  smote, 
Destruction  crashing  on  his  haughty  crest, 
With  vengeance  from  my  arm  he  sunk  oppressed. 
Yet  fought  he  fiercely,  and  defied  his  fate 
Until  the  last,  nor  e'en  despair  could  quell  him, 
But  still  strove,  when  blasted  all  his  strength, 
His  fury  impotent,  with  proud  scorn  feigned 
And  loud  defiance  hurled.     Ah,  had  he  armed 
Him  in  the  right,  with  truth  in  blessed  cause 
Embattled,  never,  then,  had  force  subdued  him, 
Nor  his  might  before  a  mightier  arm 
Shrunk  powerless.     Nor  then  had  I  opposed 
Him  and  o'erwhelmed,  but  battled  by  his  side 
Rejoicing,  and  had  gloried  in  his  fame 
And  triumphs  won.     But  now  instead,  he  flies 
Discomfited  before  my  shouting  hosts, 
Who  chase  him  swift  away  from  earth  afar, 
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Down  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  space  and  hell. 

Such  portion  fate  decrees  for  evil  ever. 

But  lo !  he  comes  again — yonder — escaped  ! 

And  rage  shoots  desperate  from  his  eye.     But  vain 

His  malice,  void  of  power — 

[Enter  Aliriman.) 

Ahriman.  Ha,  met  again, 

Proud  Spirit !     I  do  come  once  more  to  speak 
My  hate  and  my  defiance.     Though  thy  force 
May  crush  my  strength,  above  thee  yet,  my  spirit 
Rises  unsubdued  and  disappoints 
Thy  wrath,  nor  to  thy  pride  in  aught  will  yield 
Its  scorn.     Nor  is  thy  might  to  conquer  me 
Thine  own — not  stronger  thou  than  I — nor  thine 
But  destiny's  the  victory  ;  for  fate 
Amid  its  centuries  of  old  decreed, 
What  truth  and  right  should  be,  as  powers  supreme, 
In  which  alone  to  conquer  and  prevail ; 
And  thou,  for  that  thou  durst  not  otherwise, 
Did'st  league  thyself  with  them  and  in  their  strength 
Hast  armed  thee  and  hast  triumphed.     Not  so  I, 
I  hated  thee — my  foe  and  rival  ever — 
Nor  would  league  with  aught  in  thy  alliance, 
But  t'  oppose  thee  rather,  fate  with  all 
Its  powers  defied,  and  still  defy,  as  still 
I  hate  and  will  resist  thee  ever.     Hence 
My  overthrow,  for  who  can  foil  the  stroke 
Of  destiny  1     But  else  by  force  of  arm, 
I  then  had  conquered  thee,  as  now  in  scorn. 

Ormusd.     Me  dost  thou  scorn  1   false  Spirit  !     canst 
thou  scorn 
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The  arm  that  smites  thee  1     Vainly  thus  thy  pride 

In  haughty  guise  would  hide  its  agony. 

But  by  thy  hate  or  scorn  alike  unmoved, 

Yet  dost  thou  stir  me,  Ahriman  !  to  sorrow  j 

At  thy  sight,  fierce  struggling  with  immortal 

"Woes, — to  see  thee  thus  so  low,  that  mightst 

Have  stood  on  high — thy  glory  all  extinguished, 

As  a  star,  for  Heaven's  meridian  lighted, 

Sunk  in  the  deep.     Not  anger  nor  revenge 

Thy  miserable  malice  weak  excites, 

But  pity  and  forbearance,  and  if  set 

My  troops  against  thee — and  lo  !    yonder  flash 

Upon  the  horizon  of  golden  arms, 

Streaming  a  brighter  dawn  upon  the  day, 

Shows  their  approach  to  hem  the  captive  round, — 

It  is  not  hate  that  urges  them,  but  man 

To  guard  and  this  fair  world  from  thy  dark  rage. 

Hence  will  they  drive  thee  out  from  earth  and  bar 

The  steep  access  for  ever,  whilst  afar, 

On  empty  space  thy  vain  revenge  thou  vent'st. 

And  ragest  darkling  in  the  eternal  void. 

Yet  couldst  thou,  Ahriman  !  forget  thy  rage, 

Thy  malice  conquer,  and  thy  nature  change 

From  false  to  true,  from  evil  unto  good, 

Then  gladly  would  I  welcome  thee  to  earth, 

In  brightness  clothe  thee  and  in  power,  and  space 

In  joint  and  equal  rule  with  thee  divide. 

Ahriman.     Thoupitiest  me  !  ah,  there  ye  torture  me 
Thy  wrath  were  joy,  thy  vengeance  a  delight, 
Could  I  provoke  them.     Share  with  thee  thy  throne  ? 
No,  never ;  not  though  Destiny  her  sceptre 
Should  resign  into  our  hands.     Nor  ev'n 
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^T  hough  thou  hadst  never  been,  would  I  accept 
Thy  place  and  power,  as  thou  hast  won  them,  tame 
In  vile  compliance,  stooping  to  the  right, — 
Or  unto  aught  but  my  own  will — my  will 
Alone  to  me  is  law,  and  where  it  points, 
Or  wrong  or  right,  there  steadfast  do  I  urge, 
Though  Fate  itself  stands  in  the  way.     And  know, 
Proud  Spirit !  in  this  fall  I  glory  more, — 
This  depth,  where  none  may  lie  so  low,  than  thou 
Upon  thy  height  of  power,  nor  would  exchange 
"With  thee  in  aught, — 'tis  all  mine  own,  self- wrought, 
And  proof  of  dauntless  courage  and  proud  strength 
Of  soul,  that  could  oppose  thy  might  unshrinking, 
And  ev'n  hell  preferred,  defying  Fate 
And  all  eternity,  than  yield  to  thee. 

Ormusd.     And  courage  dost  thou  call  it,  strength   of 
soul, 
That  sinks  thee  thus  in  shame  and  misery  % 
No,  'tis  thy  weakness  rather.     Evil  e'er 
From  weakness  springs,  sole  source  of  wrong  and  woe. 
The  strong  in  mind  and  soul  are  steadfast  ever  ; 
'By  passion  never  swayed,  they  move  intent, 
As  Wisdom  points,  on  lofty  aims  of  truth, 
Whence  good  may  flow,  fair  excellence  and  bliss  ; 
Nor  perils  daunt  them,  nor  can  toil,  nor  what 
Fate  else  may  interpose,  but  calm  sustained 
By  inward  strength,  they  ne'er  may  yield  to  shame 
Nor  be  o'erwhelmed  with  woe.     But  not  so  thou, 
Poor  slave  of  passion  !  but  by  malice  urged 
And  thy  blind  rage,  thou  madly  rushest  on, 
Where  thou  canst  hope  no  good,  where  impotent 
Thy  strength  defeats  itself,  lifted  'gainst  Fate  ; 
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And  baffled  ever,  still  thy  fury  drives 
Thee  on  to  new  defeat  and  shame  and  woe. 
No  need  my  vengeance  should  chase  thee  to  hell, 
Thy  own  fierce  passions  will  pursue  thee  there, 
Unto  its  lowest  depths  will  drag  thee  down, 
And  on  thee  writhing  wreak  deserved  doom. 
Such  lot  is  thine,  and  such  is  evil's  ever, 
While  I  on  earth  shall  reign  in  light  and  bliss. 

Ahriman.     Thou  liest,  scornful  Spirit !  where  I  go, 
I'll  reign  more  royally  than  thou  on  earth. 
There  throned  absolute,  the  deep  abyss 
Shall  me  adore,  its  Lord,  and  all  its  hosts 
Amid  their  tortures  toil  to  do  my  will 
But  thou  dost  rather  serve  on  earth  than  reign ; 
Thy  tame  ambition  to  exalt  its  state, — 
To  toil  for  man's  advancement,  not  thine  own,^ 
His  good  subserving,  not  thy  pomp  and  pride. 
Not  so  would  I,  had  I  thy  power,  but  strong 
I'd  sway  it,  like  a  king ;  as  erst  when  rolled 
My  conquest  over  earth,  and  crushed  the  nations  : 
How  bowed  its  millions  then  unto  my  yoke, 
And  lowly  fed  my  pomp  and  luxury  ; 
Proud,  on  their  misery  I  reared  my  state, 
While  bloody  Havoc  offered  to  my  pride 
Its  plumed  hosts.     Earth  then,  indeed,  was  mine, 
And  as  mine  own  I  swayed  it.     Thus  supreme, 
While  weakly  thou  dost  minister  on  earth, 
I'll  hold  again  high  tyranny  in  hell ; 
There  round  rae  fiercest  spirits  e'er  shall  stand, 
And  stoop  their  haughty  crests  abject,  or  oft, 
With  self-inflicted  tortures  make  me  sport. 

Ormusd.     Down  then,  unto  thy  hell,  dark  fiend  !  unfit 
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Thy  malice  breathed  should  taint  this  upper  air. 

But  think  not  thou,  as  vainly  thou  dost  boast, 

Thy  reign  eternal !     No,  not  even  hell 

Mayst  thou  possess  supreme,  nor  there  escape 

My  power  and  fate's  strong  will ;  but  subject  still 

Thy  doom  shall  follow  thee  and  execute 

Its  justice  on  thy  head.     For  evil  e'er 

In  its  necessity  is  ruin,  or 

To  others,  or  itself.     Hence  in  the  deep, 

Where  nothing  is  to  vent  your  rage  upon, 

Thy  malice  inwardly  must  turn — of  thee 

And  thy  fierce  spirits  make  its  prey,  and  rend 

Your  being.      Self-destroyed,  thus  shall  ye  sink 

In  utter  dissolution,  and  extinct  with  you, 

Evil  and  misery  shall  cease  to  be. 

Thus  destiny  its  purpose  shall  fulfil 

Of  universal  bliss,  nor  sorrow  be 

Throughout  its  realm,  but  all  things  there  shall  move 

i     Accordant  ever,  a  universe  of  good. 
Far  better  thus  for  you,  than  still  as  now 
To  linger  out  eternity  in  woe. 
And  fate,  than  ye  unto  yourselves,  shall  prove 
■  Thus  kindlier,  ending  your  being — Hence 
Away  then,  to  your  doom,  from  earth  for  ever ! 

( The  Spirits  of  Ormusd  rush  in  and  drive  Ahriman  down 
into  the  abyss.) 

Ahriman,  {sinking  into  the  void.)      Ah  !    I  sink — the 
grasp  of  fate  is  on  me  ! — 
For  ever  %     Ormusd  !  I  do  defy  thee  still ! 

Ormusd.     He's  gone  !  and  fled  with  him  shadow  and 
gloom 
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Away,  while  gladness  smiles  o'er  all  the  earth ! 

Yet  grieve  I  for  thee,  Ahriman  !   thus  lost, — 

Thy  matchless  strength  and  vigor  all  extinct, — 

That  might  have  revelled  in  infinite  love 

And  known  immortal  joys,  hadst  thou  been  good. 

But  evil  thou  preferredst  unto  good  ; 

As  though  yon  golden  sun,  shining  in  Heaven, 

For  light  and  joy  create,  should  baleful  fires 

Dart  forth  and  wander  ruining  through  space, 

That  my  right  arm  should  needs  be  raised  to  bar 

Its  rage,  and  quench  its  ray  for  ever, — thus 

Didst  thou  pervert  thy  nature  from  its  good, 

And  with  fierce  malice  armed  thee  'gainst  my  love, — 

And  sternly  thus,  though  grieving,  smote  I  thee. 

Hence  must  thou  sink  to  dreary  nothingness, — 

I  would  not  have  thee  live  in  endless  pains, 

And  only  thus  may  thy  dark  malice  rest ; 

But  in  extinction  silent  laid,  thy  pangs 

And  evil  both  shall  cease  and  pass  away. 

And  thou,  fair  earth  !   well  mayst  thou  smile,  and  joy 

Lighten  thy  face  ;  that  joy — those  smiles  are  thine 

Henceforth  for  ever.     Never  more  shall  gloom 

Or  sorrow  hence  shadow  thy  loveliness, 

But  happiness  to  thee,  her  native  haunt, 

Returns  again,  ever  to  dwell,  and  make  thee  all— - 

Thee  all  her  own,  one  universal  Paradise. 
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